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VICTORIA, 1819-1903 


Her court was pure; her life serene; 


She shared her subjects’ bane and bliss, 
Welcomed the wise, the base withstood, God gave her peace; her land reposed; 
And taught by her clear life it is A thousand claims to reverence closed 
The greatest greatness to be good. In her as mother, wife and Queen. 
ALFRED TENNYSON 
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Missionary Officials in Annual 
Conference 


As was natural, the eighth conference of 
foreign mission boards in the United States 
and Canada, in session in the Fourth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, three days 
last week, was particularly marked by the 
great interest shown in the Chinese situation. 
Although with the exception of the public 
meeting, the Chinese matter was not pushed 
to any particular prominence on the program, 
it furnished the underlying thought of the 
entire session and was the topic of conversa- 
tion when delegates grouped themselves in the 
lobbies of the church and on the sidewalk be- 
fore it. Much of the talk was about indemnity, 
and most of the delegates were singularly 
alike in the opinion that it should be asked 
from the Chinese only in so far as it would 
tend to impress the idea of justice upon them, 
and that great care should be taken to avoid 
giving the impression that payment was asked 
as a matter of revenge. In a word, the pre- 
vailing sentiment“Was that in Chinese and in 
all foreign missions every means should be 
taken to show the natives that missions are 
not conducted on a give and take principle, as 
is business, but that the missionaries and 
those back of them are willing to make sacri- 
fices, if necessary, for the cause they represent. 

The most important action was the accept- 
ance of the report of its committee on comity. 
This was ordered sent to all the boards repre- 
sented in the conference for their adoption, 
and summarized is as follows: Each mission- 
ary board is asked to instruct its missionaries 
that the board favors a policy of comity and 
co-operation with other boards and desires 
the aid of its missionaries to that end. The 
boards are also asked to authorize or appoint 
one or more missionaries in each mission 
to serve on a joint committee to consider 
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THE MacmitLaAN Company’s New Books 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO: 
WHAT HE WAS, WHAT HE IS, AND WHAT HE MAY BECOME 
By William Hannibal Thomas, is the only adequate book on its subject ever Writtep, 
As the EVENING Post, New York, remarks, “No one interested in what M. Brun 
titre has lately declared to be the gravest problem before the republic can affoy 
to neglect this book.” Cloth, 8vo, $2, 











A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY wn THE ENGLISH TONG: 


Edited by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke and T. W. Rolleston, with an Introductio, 
by the former, includes among the authors quoted: Douglas Hyde, Lionel Graves, 
W. B. Yeats, ete. ‘Cloth, 12mo, $1.73 


CONSIDERATIONS ON PAINTING 


A New Edition of the able Lectures by John La Farge, delivered at the Metropol 
itan Museum of Arts, N. Y., which THE NATION described as ‘“‘One of those all 
too rare works on art by an artist of standing, and... of a fascinating literary 
style.” Cloth, $1.25 ne 


AMERICAN HISTORY TOLD BY CONTEMPORARIES 
Vou. III, National Expansion (1783-1843) 


By Albert Bushnell Hart, Harvard University. Original sources presented on the 
same plan as in the preceding volumes (I. and II., each $2.00.) Ready this week 





THREE New Novets, Eacu THE Best or Its Type. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF RICHARD YEA-AND=NAY 


By the author of ‘‘The Forest Lovers,’ etc., Maurice Hewlett. So prominent a 
critic as Frederic Harrison calls it ‘‘a great feat”? and even declares it in Tur 
ACADEMY “the only first-class book of 1900.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


IN THE PALACE OF THE KING 


By the authorof the ‘“‘Saracinesca”’ novels, etc., F. Marion Crawford. ‘A book to 
be read and remembered with inexhaustible pleasure,” say the critics from Boston 





questions pertaining to comity and co-opera- 
tion which arise on the ground and to report 
the facts with any recommendations con- | 
sidered desirable, first to the missionaries | 
concerned and then to the board for final | 
action. 
The public meeting Thursday evening in 
the Marble Collegiate Church was called to 
discuss the question of The Church and Its 
Opportunity in China. It was addressed by 
Hon. John Barrett, ex-minister to Siam, Rev. 
Dr. W. P. A. Martin, one of the prisoners in 
Peking during the memorable siege, and Rev. 
Dr. William Ashmore, the venerable Baptist 
missionary, who presented an able defense of 
the missionaries against the charge of respon- 
sibility for the Boxer uprising. The confer- 
ence accepted an invitation to hold its next 
meeting, in February of next year, in Toronto, 
Canada. he CSSA. 








Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN, 18 


That the rendering of the sacred Word into | 


the vernacular adds fresh vigor to its mean- 
ing without detracting from its dignity was 
clearly shown when Mrs. George M. Boynton 
read a selection from the fifth chapter of 


to Sacramento, Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


WHO GOES THERE ? 


THE STORY OF A SPY IN THE CivIL WAR. By B. K. Benson. 
“Exquisitely written, an excitingly brilliant and captivating romance of the great 
war,” says the ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 





New EpitIons oF THE “ ELizaBETH” Books, ILLUSTRATED. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN 
AND THE. SEquEL, THE SOLITARY SUMMER 


The two most popular books of the time, outside of fiction—full of quiet humor 
and gentle satiré on German ways—of a rare freshness and fragrance. Illustrated 
from photographs. Each 8vo, $2.50; the two in a box, $5.00 


THE APRIL BABY’S Book OF TUNES 


WITH THE Story or How THEY CAME TO BE WRITTEN. 
By ‘Elizabeth ’ and giving just such delightful glimpses into the country home- 
life of a German family-of rank as do its charming predecessors. Nursery rhymes, 
with music, illustrated in color by Kate Greenaway. Cloth, sm. 4to, $1.50 net 





“For Every ONE; THE Business Man; EntTHUSIAST, OR SCHOLAR.” 


— Evening Transcript, Boston. 


Matthew as given in the Twentieth Century JESUS CHRIST AND THE SOCIAL QUESTION 


New Testament. 

Miss Lamson read a letter from Bulgaria 
with some account of Bible women’s work, 
particularly the multitudinous labors of one of 
them in teaching in the schools several hours 
in the week, leading in Christian Endeavor 
work and other organizations, as well as do- 





An examination of the teaching of Jesus in its relation to some of the problems of 
modern social life, by Professor Francis Greenwood Peabody, Harvard University, 
distinguished, says THE LEDGER, of Phila., “by-the sanity of its suggestions.” 
“‘Sympathetic, broad, interpretative,’ comments THE OUTLOOK. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


ing efficient service in her own special duties THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE 


as Bible woman. 
Letters were also read from Miss Ellen M. | 

Stone of Salonica and the Misses Cole and | 

Matthews of Monastir, the latter finding that | 


their schools are increasingly appreciated in | 


the community for the development of char- | 
acter gained in them. The earnest request | 
in letters from all the schools is for prayer | 
for the blessing of God upon them. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


A study of the new problems of the church in American society by the Rev. Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, Pastor of the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Charles Fred- 
erick Goss, author of ‘‘The Kedemption of David Corson” writes: ‘For tiie 
splendor of his diction, the wealth of his illustration, and the immense orbit over 
which his thought ranges, Dr. Hillis stands alone.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 





- 66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Ir your baby takes plenty of food but always 
seems hungry you may be sure he is not well 
nourished. Mellin’s Food is very nourishing and 
will satisfy hunger. 


WASHINGTON TOURS, $23—Personally conducted 
tours, covering all expenses, via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will leave Boston February 11 and 25, 
March 11 and 25, and April 8 and 22. Stopover 
privileges and side trips. Chaperon for ladies un- 
accompanied by escort. Detailed itinerary of D. N- 
Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. 


A NEED SuPPLIED.—There is a widespread de- 
mand for a low-priced dining table of the new- 
fashioned circular form, but such a table must be 
built with extreme rigidity, or it is sure to give dis- 
satisfaction. _We warn our readers against purehas- 
ing a cheaply built round table. The best plan is 
to go to the warerooms of the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany where some of the best tables in this city will 
be found. They have one or two patterns which 
are exceedingly low in price. 


FLORIDA FAST MAIL by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, Florida and West India Short Line to the 
winter resorts of the South, the only line operating 
daily trains to Florida. The Florida Fast Mail, an- 
other of the Seaboard Air Line Railway’s splen- 
didly equipped trains, leaves New York daily at 
12.10 A. M., Twenty-third Street Station, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, with Pullman drawing-room sleep- 
ing car and day coaches to Raleigh, Southern Pines, 
Columbia, Savannah, Jacksonville, where connec- 
tions are made for St. Augustine, Tampa and all 
Florida points. This train connects at New York 
with train leaving Boston 7 P.M. Leaves Philadel- 
phia 3.50 A, M., Baltimore 6.22 a. m., Washington 
10.55 A. M., Richmond 2.40 p. m , arriving Southern 
Pines 9.35 Pp. M., Columbia 1.45 a. m., Savannah 5 
A. M., Jacksonville 9.10 a. M., St. Augustine 11.10 
a.M., Tampa 5.30 P.M. Through Pullman drawing- 
room sleeper New York to Jacksonville. Through 
vestibuled passenger coaches and perfect service. 
For information call on or write to all Pennsylvania 
Railroad offices, or Seaboard Air Line Railway rep- 
resentatives at 306 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass.; 1206 and 371 Broadway, New York; 30 
South Third Street, Philadelphia; 207 East German 
Street, Baltimore; 1434 New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington, or to R. E. L. Bunch, General Passenger 
Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


FLORIDA AND METROPOLITAN LIMITED by the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, Florida and West In- 
dia Short Line to the winter resorts of the South, 
the only line operating daily trains to Florida. Ef- 
fective Jan. 14, the Seaboard Air Line Railway, the 
only line operating daily limited trains to Florida, 
will put on its magnificent new train, Florida and 
Metropolitan Limited, solid from New York via 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington to Richmond, 
Raleigh, Columbia, Savannah, Jacksonville and St. 
Augustine. Connections at Jacksonville for Tampa 
and all Florida points, and at St. Augustine for the 
east coast. This train also carries drawing-room 
sleeping car New York to Atlanta. Leaves Boston 
12.03 a. M., New York 12.55 p. m. (from Twenty- 
third Street station, Pennsylvania Railroad), Phila- 
delphia 3.29 p. M., Baltimore 5 45 p. M., Washing- 
ton 6.55 Pp. M., arriving at Southern Pines, N. C., 
5.56 a. M., Columbia, 8. C., 10 a. M., Savannah, Ga., 
12.25 p.M., Jacksonville 3.50 Pp. M., St. Augustine 
5p. M., Tampa 6.30 a. M., Charlotte 9.51 A. M., At- 
lanta 4.35 p.M. Connections are made both at 
Miami on the east coast and Port Tampa on the 
west coast for Key West and Havana. The Florida 
and Metropolitan Limited is luxuriously equipped 
in every respect, with Pullman drawing-room car, 
compartment car with drawing-rooms and state- 
rooms, observation car, through day coaches and 
unexcelled Pullman dining ear service. For further 
information call on or write to all Pennsylvania 
Railroad offices, or representatives of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway at 306 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass.; 1206 and 371 Broadway, New York; 30 
South Third Street, Philadelphia; 207 East German 
Street, Baltimore; 1484 New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington, or to R. E. L. Bunch, General Passenger 
Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


First and foremost in the field of medicine is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. It possesses actual and u equaled merit 
by which it cures all diseases caused or promoted by 
impure or impov: rished blood. If you have rheuma- 
tism, dyspepsia, scrofula or catarrh you may take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and be cured. If you are run down and 
feel weak and tired, you may be sure it will do you good. 





Tue favorite family carthartic is Hood’s Pills. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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and Christian World (first of the month issues) 


Copyright 1901 W. L. Greene & Company 


Contents 26 Jan. 1903 


EDITORIAL: 
The Greatest Religious Convention of the Year 121 





The Christian World 122 
Current History 123 
Victoria’s Wonderful Reign 126 
How to Belong to the Kingdom of Heaven 126 
In Brief 126 
CONTRIBUTIONS; 
Queen Victoria’s Long, Happy and Prosperous 
Reign. Rev. Alexander Mackennal, D. D. 128 
The Twentieth Century Christian—What Shall 
He Be. III. In Action. Robert E. Speer 130 
Old Bowen’s Legacy. IV. Edwin Asa Dix 131 
Happenings in Washington. Lillian Camp Whit- 
tlesey 133 
Sixty Years of Broadway Tabernacle 140 
HOME: 
So Little Made Me Glad—a selected poem 135 
Paragraphs 135 
A Lettera Day. Martha Clark Rankin 135 
Closet and Altar 136 
Why We Eat Beans 136 
The Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 137 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Feb. 3 142 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for Feb. 3-9 142 
THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING—Topic for 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2 148 
Editorial(Comment 126 
LITERATURE 138 
BROADSIDE—Connecticut : 
In Memory of Two Congregational Leaders 143 
143 


‘he New Haven Inlook and Outlook 
Pastoral Activity in Hartford 147 


North Manchester’s Semi-Centennial 147 
LIFE AND WORK OF THE CHURCHES: 
A Word to Those Who Send Us News 144 
Suggestive Studies of Missions 144 
The Pastor and His Juniors 144 
Laymen’s Successful Bible Classes: III. Dr. 
144 


Blake’s at Trinity 
A Look pbout Springfield 145 
Forward Movements in Fall River 145 


An Important Accession in the Southwest 145 
LETTERS: 
Chicago and the Interior 150 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Missionary Officials in Aunual Conference 118 
The Death of Dr. Riggs 127 
A Municipal Patriot Honored 129 
In and Around Boston 134 
Current Thought 134 
Our Readers’ Forum 139 
Business Outlook 148 
Marriages and Deaths 148 
Home Missionary Fund 149 
Woman’s Views 149 
151 
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The Social Settlement Movement After Sixteen 
Years, by Robert A. Woods, head of the South End 
House, Boston, with many illustrations. The 
Transformation of Tientsin, by Rev. Arthur H, 
Smith, with illustrations. What I owe to the 
Bible, by F. T. Bullen, author of The Cruise of the 
Cachalot, accompanied by a character sketch and 
portrait of Mr. Bullen. Where George Herbert 
Lived and Wrote, by Clifton Johnson, with illustra- 
tions by the author. Chief Justice John Marshal, 
by Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin. Contrasts Between 
English and American Church Life, by Charles M. 
Sheldon. Christ for Man and Man for Christ, by 
Rev. P. T. Forsyth, D. D. 


THE (ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Boston Recorder 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalst, 1849 








Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Centse 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, 85 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 flonths, 25 cents 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on /, iday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 


W. L. GREENE & COMPANY., Boston 








Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 





Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


ForEIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of seventy-five 
years of o ized home missions the society will wel- 
come thank offerings and memorial gifts, as well as in- 
creased contributions in al] the churches, towards the 
work of the current year and the debt ($108,000) in- 
herited from the past. Please remit to the treasurer of 
the state auxiliary or to William B. Howland, treasurer, 
Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels ; 
yg wow the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


e t. 
ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this ing, not ding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 
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Housework. Wanted,a 
work in a small Christian 
woman with a baby four months o} 
Brookline St., Boston. 





rgan Wanted, by organist, composer and director. 
Educated iu Leipzig and Dresden. Organ position in 
Boston or suburban town. Correspondence invited. 
Address Organist, care The Congregationalist. 


t 





A Young Lady of refi » good » Un- 
derstands stenography, typewriting and bookkeeping, 
would take work at home or position in office, or private 
secretary’s work. Very desirous to obtain work. Best 
references. Address P. O. Box 92, Stockbridge, Mass. 


Board and Room Wanted for young man of 19 
of unexceptionable ch iracter, in Christian home, vicinity 
of Berkeley Temple or Columbus Ave. Terms n.ust be 
very low. References. Address .J., office The Congrega- 
tionalist 
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A Facsimile of 


Ghe Golden 
Opportunity 


This beautiful sentiment we have 
printed in colors and gold, on plate paper, 
mounted on dark green bristol board, 
with silk cord complete for hanging, 
securely packed for mailing. 

SIZE 10 in. x 14 in. 

The sentiment is beautifully expressive, and the 
setting tasteful and attractive. 

Your beautiful memorial has pleased me with a 


great pleasing. It is a choice work of art—a 
choicer sentiment.—John Ca'vin Goddard. 


Price 25 cts. postpaid. 


Address 


The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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ORIENT 


Our Oriental Party sails on the steamship First Bismarck Feb. 12, 1901. This party now numbers twelve—five ladies 
and seven gentlemen. It is planned to furnish a most thorough and satisfactory tour through Egypt and Palestine in March 
and April—the very best season of the year for those countries. There is still opportunity for two or three more to join 
this party. Immediate application is necessary. 





TWO SPRING TOURS 
to ITALY and GREECE 


Small party sails April 20 for 





Athens, Dalmatia and Italy 


Another sails the latter part 
of May for 


Italy, Switzerland, Paris 
and London 





VENICE 


™ SUMMER TOURS 
‘| TO EUROPE 


Our regular long summer vacation 
tour to Europe sails June 22, 


England, Holland, 
The Rhine, Switzerland, 
Italy and Paris 


Shorter tour leaves July 6, due in 
New York, Aug. 18, 


Holland, The Rhine, 
Switzerland, Paris and 


London 
Price for 43 days’ trip, $290. 





Our tours are all planned to furnish the maximum of results in rest and education with the minimum of fatigue and dis- 


comfort. Wedo not plan any very cheap tours. 


Such trips are usually also very unsatisfactory. We believe that our patrons 


wish above all things to travel in comfort. On the other hand, we avoid unnecessary expense. 


We call particular attention to the character of our parties. 


They are made up of cultured and educated men and women. 


We do not advertise broadcast but confine ourselves to mediums circulating only among such people. Our parties are limited 
in number and are conducted in such a manner as to secure all the advantages of party travel and at the same time preserving 
as far as practicable the freedom of the individual traveler. 

If you are contemplating a European tour we hope you will send for our circulars. 


DUNNING @ SAWYER 


106 CONGREGATIONAL 


HOUSE, 


BOSTON, MASS, 








Rev. F. B. MEYER’S 


Devotional Studies in the 
Sunday School Lesson 


constitutes one of the departments in the 
Record of Christian Work 
During 1901. 


Other departments for S. S. teachers 
are “‘ Heart of the Lesson, ” by Rev. C. I. 
Scofield, and “ Golden Text Homilies,” 
by R. A. Torrey. 


Send ten cents for current issue to 
Record of Christian Work, 
East Northfield, Mass. 














Feb. 3d is Christian Endeavor Day, 


We have an Endeavor Day Service by 
WILLIAM T. ELLIS, 


well known to Endeavorers, which is 
simple and easily given without a general 
rehearsal, and yet attractive and full of 
life. It sets forth the relation of Christian 
Endeavor to the Missionary work of our 
denomination. The speaker’s part, which 
is very full, suggests material for helpful 
addresses. 

Sample sent free on request. Price only 
$1.50 per 100, postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press Bester, 
MEMORY TRAINING. 


A comptete and Prectical System for 
Developing and Confirming the Memory. 
By Wm. L. Evans, M. A. (Clasg.) 1 Vol., 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





| The Biblical World| 


For nearly 20 years has been Beading for 
[rational and reverent plans of Bible study. 
It is today the recognized authority on mod- 

| ern and progressive methods of Scriptural in- 


| vestigation, and furnishes its readers each: 


month with 80 pages of reading matter with 
many valuable illustrations. 

New readers may test its merits for three 
months for 25 cents. 

The regular subscription price per year is 
$2.00. The numbers of the new volume are 
full of interest. 

Address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


WANTED. Men to represent us, “Weekly salary or 
guarantee paid. Give age and references. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY. New York City. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co, 


This little volume was made be- 
CLOSET cause many readers of The Congre 
AND 











gationalist insisted that the Closet 

and Altar Column should be put 

into a permanent form convenient 

for daily use. The book is appreci- 

ated by the general book trade. 

But its immediate success is first of 
all due to the demand from our subscribers who 
have enjoyed every week the column from which 
the book takes its name and which has furnished 
the material for its pages. . 


portpaia The Congregationalist, *°*ttass. 





A New Edition of @ Great Work 


DR. RICHARD S. STORRS’ 

Divine Origin 

of Christianity 
As Indicated by Its Historical Effects 


74 octave pages. $2.00 net. 


This, Dr. Storrs’ greatest literary work, 
has been for some years entirely out of 
print. This new edition is well printed, 
durably bound, and should be in every 
public library, and also in the possession 
of every minister. 


The Pilgrim Press Chic. 


THE DEMAND FOR 
tHe BIBLE avone 


EXCEEDS THAT FOR COSPEL HYMNS. 
THEIR SUCCESSOR 


SACRED SONGS No. 2 


is one of the strongest and most desirable collections of 
this series, containing over 200 of the latest and best 
songs, now_ Offered fur Revival, Prayer, Young 
People’s Meetings and Sunday Schools. 
Same styles and prices as “Sacred Songs Neo. 1,’” 
of which over 780,000 copies have already been sold. 
Price $25 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO , New York and Chicago. 











combines Strength, Purity and Solubility. A breakfast-cup- 
ful of this delicious Cocoa costseless than one cent. 
Soldat all grocery stores—order it next time. 
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Number 4 


The Greatest Religious Convention of the Year 


It is time for Boston and New England 
to awake to the size and significance of 
the International Y. M. C. A. Jubilee 
Convention to be held in this city for six 
days, beginning June 11. Any interna- 
tional gathering of these Christian forces, 
like that, for instance, at Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) last year, is worthy of note, but 
when this annual assemblage is exalted 
into a world’s jubilee and made to signal- 
ize the completion of fifty years since the 
first association was organized on this 
side of the Atlantic, the public should 
understand that something quite out of 
the ordinary in the way of religious gath- 
erings is in process of consummation. 
Indeed, in magnitude and impressiveness 
this great jubilee is sure to overtop all 
other religious gatherings anywhere else 
in the world during the coming twelve 
months. 

The largest auditorium in the city, Me- 
chanics Building, has been engaged, as 
Tremont Temple, the usual rallying place 
of religious assemblies, would hardly be 
able to harbor more than the 2,000 dele- 
gates coming from the four quarters of 
the globe. One hundred and twenty-five 
are expected from Europe alone, Scotland, 
England, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Portugal each sending a contingent, 
while from more distant foreign lands 
where the association has established it- 
self in cities like Calcutta, Madras, Tokyo, 
Hong Kong and Rio de Janeiro, there will 
come either active workers in the field or 
definite tidings of the rapid progress being 
made. Collegians will be on hand, too, in 
good force, for the last fifteen years have 
registered remarkable growth in this de- 
partment of association activity, while 
the railroad work, never more successful 
and promising, and the recently instituted 
work in the army and navy will have 
their special champions and their due 
consideration. It is hoped, too, that the 
convention will be honored with the pres- 
ence of President McKinley, ex-President 
Harrison and Lord Strathcona, governor- 
general of Canada, and other dignitaries 
in state and church. Then, too, there 
will be a chance to see and hear the 
brainy business men who are back of this 
movement, who furnish the initiative for 
new plans and who keep their hands upon 
the world-wide lines of activity. Vet- 
erans like Richard C. Morse, John V. Far- 
well and Henry M. Moore, still in their 
prime of service, faithful and efficient 
members of the International Committee 
like L. C. Warner, Col. J. J. McCook, 
James Stokes and F. B. Pratt, and the 
younger leaders who have come to the 
front in recent years, like Charles K. 
Ober, John R. Mott, successful secretaries 
of city associations, like See of Brooklyn, 


Douglas of Philadelphia, Messer of Chi- 
cago and Brown of Toronto, in fact, by far 
the greater proportion of the men asso- 
ciated with the machinery of the organi- 
zation will be in evidence. Along with 
them will come substantial business men 
from all over the country, who, while not 
particularly active in the management, 
furnish the sinews of war for local, na- 
tional and international undertakings. 

Though the International Committee, 
which prepares the program, has not made 
its final arrangements, it is ready to an- 
nounce such subjects as The Contribu- 
tion of the Association Movement to the 
Life and Work of the Church, to be 
opened by Bishop H. C. Potter and Pres. 
W. H. P. Faunce, The Masses of Young 
Men Untouched by Our Associations in 
Our Cities, assigned to James H. Eckles, 
comptroller of the United States Treas- 
ury, who, by the way, has recently been 
elected president of the Chicago associa- 
tion. Other topics and speakers are: 
The Contribution of the Association to 
the Physical Development of Young Men, 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall ; The Principal Aim 
and Crowning Achievement of the Asso- 
ciation, Dr. T. L. Cuyler; The Need ‘of 
More Aggressive Warfare Against the 
Forces which Destroy Young Men, Dr. 
J. M. Buckley ; The Seven Million Young 
Men of Our Small Towns and Cities, 
Pres. W. F. Slocum. 

While the speaking is going on (not as 
a competitor for attention, but designed 
effectively to supplement all that is said) 
there will be the educational exhibit, for 
which a large area of Mechanics Hall is 
being reserved. This exhibit will be open 
several days before and after the conven- 
tion. It will represent the evolution of 
the association movement in North Amer- 
ica during the past fifty years. Maps, 
photographs, the handiwork of classes of 
various kinds, models of buildings and a 


large variety of other picturesque and | 


practical material will tell the story of 
the extent and variety of association ac- 
tivity. People who have conceived of 
Y. M. C. A. work as a narrow undertak- 
ing, in which the outstanding phenomena 
are chiefly Bagster Bibles and pious as- 
semblages of young men, will be amazed 
to see how every approaeh to the growing 
youth is studied and every effort made to 
minister to his physical, mental, social 
and moral growth. 

But it is not to be inferred that the re- 
ligious aim of the Y. M. C. A. is to be in 
any degree subordinated at the coming 
convention. One central purpose still 
glows, and special pains are being taken 
in order that the personal Christian life 
may find proper expression and rourish- 
ment. There will be every morning at 
the Old South Church an early prayer 


meeting, and prayer services will be in- 
terspersed as the week advances. In 
Trinity Church on the opening day a serv- 
ice has been planned of a musical nature 
at which a surpliced choir will probably 
attend. This meeting will be in charge 
of Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall. One 
evening at Harvard there will be a meet- 
ing devoted to the college work, and an- 
other day is to be set apart as ‘“‘ Boston 
Day,” when the fifty years’ work of the 
Boston Association will be brought par- 
ticularly to the front. In this connection 
an interesting ceremony will take place 
in the heart of the city, at which a tablet 
will be affixed to the exterior of the Old 
South Meeting House to mark the place 
where the first association in this country 
was established. 

There will be no neglect of the social 
courtesies due to such a body. Trips to 
the suburbs and historic points of 
interest will be provided as opportunity 
offers, while all the delegates will be 
taken to Plymouth Rock, where Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie will speak. 

The work of handling this large con- 
vention is no slight task, and for more 
than a year a committee created by the 
joint appointment of the Boston Associa- 
tion and the Massachusetts State Execu- 
tive Y. M. C. A. Committee has been at 
work. It is headed by an efficient lay- 
man, Jacob P. Bates, while Lieut.-Gov. 
John L. Bates is vice-chairman. It is 
sub-divided into five committees, on 
finance, entertainment, press, reception 
and jubilee day, four of whose chairmen 
are well-known Congregationalists, 
Messrs. A. S. Johnson, D. C. Brewer, 
F. P. Shumway, Jr., and W. E. Murdock. 

Foregleams of the great jubilee lighted 
up the annual banquet of the Massachu- 
setts State Executive Committee at the 
Hotel Vendome last Tuesday, which in 
point of sociability and enthusiasm fully 
equaled the seven that have preceded it. 
The speaker from abroad was Col. John J. 
McCook of New York city, a member of 
the international committee and chair- 
man of its railroad department, and a 
splendid representative of the strong bus- 
iness men who support the work. He 
read an intensely interesting letter from 
the head of the Russian Trans-Siberia 
Railway that made clear the interest 
which not only high officials of the gov- 
ernment but the Czar himself takes in 
the Y. M. C. A. movement. This savor 
of international sympathies introduced 
into a pleasant banquet otherwise de- 
voted to reviewing and forecasting the 
splendid state work of the committee 
was an agreeable foretaste of the union 
of Christian hearts and hands, which is 
to find constant and beautiful expression 
in the coming jubilee. 
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For eight years the sec- 
ond Sunday in February 
has been observed in 
many Congregational Sunday schools as 
the Abraham Lincoln Memorial Anniver- 
sary, and services have been held in the 
interests of Christian patriotism, with 
gifts for Negro education through the 
American Missionary Association. An 
invitation has been issued to young peo- 
ple to observe Sunday, Feb. 10, as the 
first anniversary of the new century, and 
the theme and work are fitting not only 
for Sunday schools, but for Christian En- 
deavor Societies and mission circles. 
This is a good opportunity to educate our 
young people concerning their opportu- 
nities and duties as American citizens. 


Lincoln 
Memorial Sunday 


The movement toward the 
endowment of city churches 
is making headway. It is 
not the weak churches alone that are con- 
sidering this form of guaranteeing their 
future, but some of our strongest 
churches, which as yet have no trouble 
in paying their bills, are wisely agi- 
tating the matter in its bearing on 
their more distant future. In Boston 
Dr. Clark of Central Church is moving 
quietly toward this end; and Dr. McEI- 
veen of Shawmut has already secured a 
number of substantial pledges. The 
First Church in Chicago, whose pastorate 
has recently been left vacant by the 
withdrawal of Dr. Goodwin, is considering 
the subject, as is the Union Park Church. 
So is the First Church in St. Louis, al- 
though in all these cases no very exten- 
sive steps have yet been taken. There 
are objections to endowment of churches 
when they tend to make the regular at- 
tendants stingy and indifferent, but on 
the other hand this need not be the effect, 
and it seems almost impossible without 
some funded resources to plant our 
churches in the great centers of city pop- 
ulation and keep them there year after 
year well equipped for service. The 
strength of the Episcopalians in New 
York city has been largely due to the fact 
that from lower Broadway to the Park, 


Endowing Our 
Churches 


“ at regular intervals, strong Episcopal 


churches have been maintained, despite 
the drift of population northward, and 
the fact that many churches of other de- 
nominations-were obliged to yield to this: 
drift and abandon positions where they 
had rendered great service. In view of 
the rapid fluctuations of urban popula- 
tions, many churches now apparently 
flourishing may find it the part of wis- 
dom to guarantee their futures through 
an endowment. 


When: Congregationalists 

yp r eomaaay about the middle of the 
. century awoke to the 

necessity of united action to preserve 
their Jife as a denomination, they resolved 
to see that their churches were suitably 
housed. Their first national convention of 
the century, held at Albany, N. Y., in 
1852, called on the churches to raise $50,- 
000 for that purpose and they responded 
by giving $61,891. Then began a new pe- 
riod of growth for Congregationalists, 
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and the Church Building Society has been 
ever since a potent and increasingly im- 
portant factor. It rounds out the cen- 
tury with an annual report, showing that 
the last year was the best of the forty- 
eight in the total amount contributed. 
The society has helped, during its life, to 
erect 3,186 meeting houses. In 1882 it 
added to its work the building of parson- 
ages, and since then it has had apart in 
erecting 734. This annual report is espe- 
cially satisfactory in that it states expli- 
citly the sources of receipts and the sev- 
eral amounts. Churches and individuals 
contributed last year $98,471, and legacies 
yielded $28,088. The receipts from re- 
turns on loans, sale of securities, and in- 
surance op property destroyed by fire 
swelled the total to $213,159. Much of 
the money given to this society is thus 
shown to be an investment for perma- 
nent use, being made available again and 
again as one church after another enjoys 
its temporary aid and is able to return it 
to be applied somewhere else. The money 
thus invested is a kind of endowment for 
the denomination which yields constantly 
larger returns. 


Only a small minority of 
sane os dl the Jews in the United 

States are reported in re- 
ligious statistics as connected with organ- 
ized congregations for public worship. 
The question is often asked whether the 
Jews are held together and apart from 
other nationalities by ties of race or reli- 
gion. Israel Zangwill, the Jewish novel- 
ist, throws much light on this question 
in an interesting article in the Sunday 
School Times. He says the Law was more 
scrupulously obeyed after than ever it 
was during Bible times. A literary ritual 
came to be substituted for literal sacri- 
fices, and instead of offering first fruits 
Jews composed and sang to Jehovah in- 
genious lyrics. But Jews have still to 
this day some idea of being the dispersed 
ones whose mother city is Jerusalem. 
Religion and race came to mean one and 
the same thing. In the United States, 
however, Jews are held together in secu- 
lar clubs rather than by spiritual ties. 
In Australia orthodoxy is still the pro- 
fessed creed. In Germany many Jews 
hold that modern Judaism and Christian- 
ity are not far apart, and numbers of 
them have received Christian baptism. 
Everywhere a large proportion, many of 
them rich and cultured, have become en- 
tirely indifferent to the claims of religion. 
The attendance on synagogues where 
worship is held on the Jewish Sabbath 
is usually very small. Reformed Jews 
often hold theirgervices on Sunday. Mr. 
Zangwill thinks that his race faces today, 
perhaps to a greater degree than ever 
before, the menace of disintegration. 
He sees some hope in the new movement 
of Zionism, which is the political effort 
to establish a Jewish state in Palestine. 
To students of Jewish history since the 
real beginning of Judaism, that is, since 
the return from the captivity, little prom- 
ise appears of such a state arising in 
Syria of great influence in the world or 
even of much attractiveness to Jews. 
But Mr. Zangwill is no doubt right in 
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saying that the time seems to have come 
when Judaism as a religion must be either 
denationalized or renationalized. 


An address was recently 
issued from six sects of 
Buddhists in Japan to the 
ecclesiastics of the world. It was sum- 
marized in our columns Jan. 5. It testi- 
fied to the vast importance and success 
of Christian missions, but charged that 
the troubles in China were largely caused 
by missionaries. Last week the annual 
conference of the foreign mission boards 
of the United States and Canada was 
held in New York, and a reply to the ad- 
dress, prepared by Dr. J. L. Barton of 
the American Board, was unanimously 
adopted. The reply opens by explaining 
that though the conference has no eccle- 
siastical authority, it represents 40,000,000 
Protestant Christians, who support for- 
eign missions and maintain more than 
8,600 American missionaries in various 
parts of the world. It is significant of 
the real unity of Christian missions that. 
their representatives unite in this frater- 
nal address to Buddhists. The common 
ground is recognized that the funda- 
mental principles of religion are the pos- 
session and practice of a universal love 
for all mankind, and the spirit of disin- 
terested sacrifice in laboring for the sal- 
vation of the world. It is pointed out 
that these principles are supremely illus- 
trated in the life of Jesus Christ, and 
that they are fundamental to Christian 
faith. The concluding words of this fra- 
ternal address, recognizing the noble sen- 
timents expressed by the Buddhists, thus 
declare thé essential difference between 
Christianity and other religions: 


Christians Reply 
to Buddhists 


We cannot conclude without referring to 
your statement that the fundamental princi- 
ples of the different religions “are in all cases 
essentially if not entirely analogous.” It is 
true that all religions are expressions of the 
sense of human dependence; we believe only 
one provides for the equally deep and real 
needs of human hearts for fellowship with 
God. It is true that all religions speak of a 
higher truth, as you do of “the great truth 
shining above,’”’ but only one speaks of that 
truth as found in a loving, personal God, 
‘“‘Our Father.” It is true that all religions 
are expressions of man’s feeling of helpless- 
ness, but only one tells of a divine Saviour, 
who offers to man forgiveness of sin and sal- 
vation through his death, and who is now a 
living Person, working in and with all who 
believe in him to make them holy and right- 
eous and pure. 


The compliments to 
7 Foreman tonal Christian missions of the 

address of the Buddhists. 
were only introductory to its real pur- 
pose, which was to lay upon the mission- 
aries the responsibility for China’s pres- 
est plight. In reply the mission boards 
speak only for American Protestant mis- 
sionaries and declare that these are in no 
way connected with the foreign policy or 
administration of the American Govern- 
ment. They have never attempted to 
protect Chinese converts from being pun- 
ished for crime, and usually have not 
even taken advantage of the authority 
given them by treaty to protect converts 
from persecution. They teach strict. 
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obedience and loyalty to the laws of the 
land. They are not self-seekers, but have 
given up residence in their own country 
and the opportunities it offers them, and 
have accepted privations, dangers and 
often death itself to serve strangers and 
give them the gospel ef Jesus Christ. 
That they have not caused the troubles 
in China is evident from the fact that no 
hatred has been shown to them because 
they were missionaries. Those who at- 
tacked them knew nothing of their work 
except that they were foreigners. They 
probably have more sincere friends than 
any other class of foreigners in China. 
Concerning the unrighteous encroach- 
ments of other nations and outrages com- 
mitted on the Chinese, the address says: 
These offenses, in defiance of the laws of 
kindness and truth ard brotherly love, are 
deeply deplored by us. They are not the 
fruit of the Christian faith. They should not 
be charged to the Christian profession of the 
nationalities under which the wrongs have 
been committed, but rather to the direct vio- 
lation of the principles of Christianity. The 
Boxer society is said to have been originally a 
Buddhist organization, and during the recent 
troubles some of its leaders were Buddhist 
priests, but we would not think of holding 
Buddhism responsible for this. 
This address is to be translated into Japa- 
nese and will be published in the newspa- 
pers of Japan. The two addresses are 
the first ever exchanged between repre- 
sentatives of so great bodies of different 
religions and will no doubt become docu- 
ments of historic value in the records of 
the progress of Christianity. 


on iia ‘ Wesleyanism, especially 
an even a = rang the American type of it, 

was recently singled out 
by an Anglican writer in the Pilot as 
being, along with the Greek Church of 
Russia, of more importance to the future 
of the race probably than either the Roman 
Catholic, the Anglican or the Lutheran 
Chureh. It has been said repeatedly in 
the past that the deadliest enemy of the 
papacy was the host which reckons John 
Wesley as its spiritual father; and now 
we have an Anglican admitting that in 
the coming contest for world supremacy 
between the Teuton and the Slav the 
brunt of the battle is to be borne by the 
denomination which has seen its most 
marvelous growth in the United States. 
The readers of the Pilot must have had a 


' shock. But the facts justify the predic- 


tion so far as the Anglican Church is 
concerned. 


oeeteiaee It may be saidin a true sense 

3 that during the last century 
a the whole world has been 
opened to receive the gospel of Christ. 
But this does not mean that Christianity 
has conquered the world. The Apostle 
Paul said that in his time the gospel 
“‘was preached in all creation under 
heaven.” But he meant only that a be- 
ginning had been made in all lands. 
There is yet very much land to be pos- 
sessed. Dr. A. T. Pierson, in the Mis- 
stonary Review of the World, mentions 
five vast districts, leaving out India and 
China, as yet wholly unreached by Prot- 
estant missionaries. One of these is the 
entire heart of the continent of Asia, in- 
cluding Turkestan and Tibet. A second 
is Russian Asia, embracing the whole of 
Siberia. A third is Arabia, a fourth the 
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Sudan, containing a population greate. 
than that of the United States, and last 
comes the great Amazon basin, with mil- 
lions of natives, who are either pagans or 
ulider a papal system little better than 
paganism. An interesting theme for a 
missionary concert would be a survey of 
the world, with maps, giving sketches of 
the least known regions and their peo- 
ples. It is safe to assume that the great 
majority of Christian congregations are 
practically. without knowledge of more 
than half the population of the world 
to whom their Lord has commanded them 
to preach his gospel. 


The New Testament teachings 
— appear to some theologians to 
bibs affirm the destruction of hap- 
piness and usefalness in the lost in the 
future world, but the everlasting contin- 
uance of consciousness. To others these 
teachings seem to declare the absolute 
destruction of being of those who are lost. 
One reason why the latter view is repel- 
lent to many is that it takes away the 
fear of future suffering as a motive to 
repentance and to avoid sin. Yet the 
dread of annihilation is to some minds at 
least greater than the fear of conscious 
misery. Mr. Huxley in his later years 
declared that he would prefer hell to ex- 
tinction of conscious being. A writer in 
the Spectator quotes this striking sentence 
from Thomas Cooper: 
O, I could brook 
The dungeon, though eterne! the priests’ own hell, 
Aye, or a thousand hells, in thought, unshook, 
Rather than Nothingness! 
In Milton’s Paradise Lost we find this 


passage: 
For who would lose 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost, 
In the wide womb of uncreated Night, 
Devoid of sense or motion? 


After all, the supreme motive to holiness 
is that expressed in Faber’s hymn: 


Not with the hope of winning heaven, 

Nor of escaping hell, 

Not with the hope of gaining aught, 
Not seeking a reward ; 

But as thyself hast lovéd me, 
O everlasting Lord! 

Even so I love thee, and will love, 
And in thy praise will sing, 

Solely because thou art my God 
And my eternal King. 





Current History 


Oe Ex-President 
az nt Cleveland’s (Cleveland, address- 

accel aya ing the Holland So- 
ciety of New York last week, referred to 
the present as a time of ‘national head- 
long heedlessness,” as a time when 
“conservatism has in a great degree been 
jauntily set aside... . A strange voyage 
has been entered upon without count of 
cost and without chart or compass. The 
tried and sure foundations of our liberty 
and national happiness have been discred- 
ited. Reverence for our national tradi- 
tions has been relaxed and satisfaction 
with our country’s mission has been un- 
dermined.” Hedwelt with sorrow on the 
failure of the Senate to ratify the arbitra- 
tion treaty with Great Britain at a time 
when he was President. If the policy of 
the present is continued in the Philip- 
pines, he believes it will be a strain upon 
our institutions, will demoralize our peo- 
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ple and pervert the national mission. 
That he has not much expectation of see- 
ing a change is indicated by his admission 
that ‘“‘ Our country will never be the same 
again. For weal or for woe we have ir- 
revocably passed beyond the old lines. 
The republic will in some sort be saved.” 
Any other position than this general one 
of conservatism and regret could hardly 
be expected from one of Mr. Cleveland’s 
temperament and past. His words will 
be weighed carefully as the honest utter- 
ance of one whose character and public 
service have made him worthy of respect, 
and they will serve the purpose of all con- 
servative utterances, namely, to lessen 
the pace of the radicals. Wecannot agree 
with the ex-president’s imputation, how- 
ever, that the changes wrought have been 
due to greed or a desire for aggrandize- 
ment, nor do we believe that a love of 
peace, honor or justice are any less insep- 
arable from American character than 
they were no longer ago than when Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Olney defied Great 
Britain and championed Venezuela. 


The reply to ex-Presi- 
dent. Harrison’s Ann Ar- 
bor address, made by 
ex-Pres. Charles A. Gardiner of the 
American Bar Association at its annual 
meeting last week, was an able one, in- 
teresting also because it called attention 
to the fact that Mr. Harrison when Pres- 
ident, in dealing with Hawaii, proposed 
to hold it off at arm’s length and grad- 
ually proffer the constitutional privileges 
of citizens of the States, just as the Ad- 
ministration now is planning to deal with 
Spain’s former possessions which have: 
been acquired, and just as Congress has 
dealt with Porto Rico. Of course a man’s 
last position is the position by which it is 
fairest to judge him. But the difference 
of opinion between Harrison the Execu- 
tive and Harrison the private citizen is 
typical. The responsibility of office and 
the necessity of dealing with facts or 
conditions and not with theories very 
often makes a man do as an official that 
which he would not do if he could alter 
facts or conditions. And often there is a 
tendency of the mind to fly back to the 
doctrinaire position, once the official re- 
sponsibility is gone. 


A Reply to Ex- 
President Harrison 


President Hadley of Yale, 
in a lecture at Princeton 
University on Govern- 
ment by Public Opinion, contended that 
our experience in prohibitory liquor legis- 
lation, in railroad control and in many 
other subjects of modern activity shows 
that even under our present system pub- 
lic opinion counts for much more than 
the statute in determining whether a law 
shall be enforced or remain unenforced, 
and he looks in days to come for yet more 
conclusive evidence of the power of the 
people to determine what they want and 
to secure it in even more direct ways. 
This would seem to imply that President 
Hadley does not look forward to gain in 
power and respect of representative gov- 
ernment, and that he anticipates much 
more immediate ways of securing execu- 
tive action in accordance with popular 
desires. In short, democracy some day 
will abolish the middleman between it 
and its desires. Certainly today it is the 


The Power of 
Public Opinion 
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legislative middleman who is least re- 
spected and least trusted of all our public 
officials. 


Of the many elections or 
re-elections of senators 
to the United States Sen- 
ate last week two are antithetical in 
every respect—the re-elections of George 
F. Hoar by Massachusetts and of Mat- 
thew S. Quay by Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Hoar was re-elected by the votes of Re- 
publicans and Democrats because of his 
pure character and proved statesmanship, 
and Mr. Quay was re-elected by the votes 
of Republicans and Democrats because of 
his financial resources derived from cor- 
porations thankful for past favors and 
hungry for more. Montana has elected 
to the Senate the millionaire Mr. Clark, 
whose attempt to buy his way in last 
year resulted in his repudiation by the 
Senate investigating committee. It is 
not to be wondered at that Rev. Dr. The- 
odore Munger, preaching on the problems 
of the twentieth century last Sunday, and 
dwelling on the alarming venality of the 
times, instanced the decisions of the leg- 
islatures of the ancient commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and the new State of Mon- 
tana as symptoms of degeneracy. Re- 
ports from Washington tell of Mr. Quay’s 
cordial reception as he re-entered the 
Senate chamber, and the pleasure that 
his colleagues showed in welcoming him 
back. This, too, is symptomatic. It will 
be worth watching—the reception Mr. 
Clark wil! have now that he comes back 
with a clearer legal title. 


The Senate’s Good 
Name Imperiled 


Paterson, N. J., and 
Leavenworth, Kan., 
during the past week have been the 
scenes of typical and antipodal methods 
of treating the wicked and depraved. In 
the New Jersey court, with a jury swiftly 
impaneled and before a judge of highest 
repute, three young men of respectable 
parentage and good opportunities in life 
have had the benefit of the assistance of 
able counsel, have taken the stand in 
their own behalf, and within five days 
from the time when thé trial began have 
been found guilty of murder in the second 
degree and remanded to jail to await sen- 
tence, the maximum penalty of which 
may be thirty years. Justice to all con- 
cerned has been done; the judicial pro- 
cedure has been swift, no opportunity 
has been given for quibbling over legal 
technicalities ; and while the fate of the 
men is dreadful to contemplate, the de- 
terrent effects of the trial upon young 
men similarly lustful and dissipated will 
be strong ; and the reputation of the com- 
monwealth for swift justice is enhanced. 

In Kansas, on the other hand, where 
John Brown consecrated the soil to lib- 
erty and law, where, if anywhere, the 
Negro ought to have his rights as a man 
respected, where the rate of illiteracy is 
phenomenally low, where the population 
is homogeneous and American, a sheriff 
sworn to enforce law and protect his 
prisoners has abjectly forgotten his oath 
and in a cowardly way surrendered toa 
mob, without the slightest resistance or 
any call upon the governor for militia aid ; 
a Negro charged but not proved guilty of 
attempted assault upon a white woman 
has been denied trial by jury, and the 
mob—led by the father of the woman— 


Law and Lawlessness 


has burned the Negro at the stake, gloat- 
ing over his agonies as he roasted and 
fighting for possession of grewsome sou- 
venirs of the crime. The governor of the 
commonwealth justly deplores the event 
and injury done to the good name of Kan- 
sas, but the test of his sorrow will be the 
pertinacity of his announced purpose to 
ferret out the guilty and see that they are 
punished. 

It is not many weeks since Colorado 
had a similar affair, but with somewhat 
less heinous features. We have not heard 
of any penalty inflicted upon the guilty 
there, and we shall be agreeably surprised 
if anything is done to any one in Leaven- 
worth. Yet if nothing is done it will in- 
dicate that the city lacks men, indifferent 
to public condemnation but loyal to a 
conception of law and order and justice 
which hitherto has made the English- 
speaking peoples what they are. If mobs 
are to administer justice, then courts 
might as well go out of business. Too 
often, we admit, the tardiness with which 
justice is administered in the courts seems 
to justify the swifter and cruder forms of 
lynch law. But it is only a seeming jus- 
tification. The mob, while it executes, 
suffers a process of brutalization. The 
soul over which the passion of revenge, 
an “eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth” feeling, has once swept, can 
never be the soul it once was any more 
than a peach’s bloom once removed can be 
restored. There are flames of passion 
which sear and scar the soul. 


The call by Pres. D. S. Jor- 

ee *t don of Leland Stanford, 
me Jr., University, California, 
upon Professor Howard for his resigna- 
tion, on account of references to the sit- 
uation created by the recent dismissal of 
Prof. E. A. Ross, has led to the resigna- 
tions of five other professors, who decline 
to remain in an institution, where, as 
they conceive it, liberty of speech no 
longer is possible. President Jordan as- 
sumes full responsibility for all that has 
happened, and has the loyal support of a 
majority of the faculty and students. 
Yet bitter feeling in the student body is 
manifested as the result of the crisis, and 
intense interest is felt throughout the 
country in the situation, one without 
precedent in our educational history. 
Two graduate students at Harvard have 
responded to President Stanford’s call 
for men to take the places made vacant. 
The institution’s reputation is seriously 
damaged, though the wiser judges will 
not pronounce their verdict till the inter- 
nal situation is more clearly understood, 
and till President Jordan has had full op- 
portunity to state the reasons for the res- 
ignations of the teachers. It may be 
well to wait for an authoritative state- 
ment till popular excitement has calmed. 
But further explanation will be expected 
both in the interests of the university 
and of higher education. Professor Ross 
may or may not have been rashly radical 
and most unjust; but that would not 
warrant the intrusion of feeling as a fac- 
tor in the management of a modern uni- 
versity, nor does it seem as though Mrs. 
Stanford would wish to compel the insti- 
tution to suffer in order that she may 
show her feeling of resentment. A uni- 
versity’s standing before the public is not 
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a plant of rapid growth and if cut down 
by the frost of suspicion that free speech, 
when tempered by wisdom, is not toler- 
ated, is not speedily if ever revived. 


The Senate passed the 
ee in the amended Army Bill last 
sine week, but rejected the 
prohibition amendments introduced by 
Senators Gallinger and Lodge, calculated 
to put an end to the saloon industry in 
the Philippines. Many senators quite in 
sympathy with the ideal back of these 
amendments held that the members of 
the Taft Commission on the ground were 
far better fitted to deal with the problem 
than the senators at Washington. The 
following letter from General MacArthur 
in Manila is valuable as evidence of the 
state of affairs there as viewed by the 
army Officials: 
MANILA, JAN. 17. 
Adjutant-General, Washington: With ref- 
erence to your telegram of 16th, drunkenness 
in this army is no more noticeable here than 
in the garrisons in the United States. Con- 
sidering the whole force as a unit, it is proba- 
bly very much less. In Manila drunken men 
are very noticeable. The effect of a drunkard 
in a public place is to create the impression 
among citizens of extensive disorders through- 
out the whole force, which is not the case. 
The army is in splendid discipline and a high 
state of efficiency, doing the hardest kind of 
service in the most faithful and inspiring 
manner. Houses of prostitution are not li- 
censed, protected or encouraged. 
MACARTHUR. 


The commercial treaty be- 

eer ga tween the United States 
ss and Brazil has been fin- 
ished so far as negotiations at Rio Jane- 
iro go. Negotiations will now be trans- 
ferred to Washington. The success of 
the rebels in Colombia has alarmed the 
United States lest traffic at Panama be 


‘interrupted, and the state of affairs there, 


together with the vexed condition of af- 
fairs in Venezuela, has diverted the at- 
tention of the State Department during 
the past week from China to South Amer- 
ica. At one time it seemed as if the Ad- 
ministration was preparing to interfere 
forcibly in the struggle between rival 
American claimants for asphalt conces- 
sions and the Venezuelan government, 
which is threatening to dispossess by force 
one of the American companies holding 
a concession. But a more_pacific policy 
of awaiting developments and holding 
Venezuela strictly to account for any 
damage done to the property of Ameri- 
can citizens has been decided upon. To 
have followed the original policy would 
have been an interference in the internal 
affairs of another country, which we would 
not have tolerated. South American sus- 
picion of the United States is intense 
enough now without our doing anything 
to increase it. 


ENOTES Lord Roberts’s call for vol- 
sh imperia’ unteers for service in 

— South Africa, and the proc- 
lamation of martial law in additional dis- 
tricts in Cape Colony, indicate the grav- 
ity of the situation in South Africa, a sit- 
uation temporarily obscured from the 
English public’s vision by the approach- 
ing death of Queen Victoria and the suc- 
cession to the throne of Albert Edward. 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, addfeseing British electors last week, 
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dwelt with emphasis on the imperative 
need of a modernized and up-to-date sys- 
tem of education in the United Kingdom 
if the British empire is to retain its pres- 
tige as a manufacturing and commercial 
power, and if it is to meet the economic ri- 
valry of Germany and the United States. 
Sir Edmund Barton, premier of the Aus- 
tralian Federation, in opening the federal 
elections campaign last week, outlined a 
ministerial purpose to favor Federal 
ownership of the railways within the fed- 
eration; a protective: but not prohibitive 
tariff; possibly a preferential tariff with 
Great Britain; the exclusion of Asiatics; 
the granting of woman’s suffrage; and a 
law providing for conciliation and arbi- 
tration of labor disputes. 


Albert Edward, who 
comes to the throne now 
that Queen Victoria is dead, is nearly sixty 
years old. His early life recalled the ten- 
dencies of his Hanoverian ancestors, but 
in his later days he has learned wisdom. 
His personal acquaintance with influential 
men in Europe and America, his demo- 
cratic tastes, habits and ideals and his tact 
and diplomacy will go far toward making 
his reign amicable and successful. He in- 
variably has stood for toleration and is 
credited with having done more to give 
Jews and Americans asocial status in Eng- 
land than any other social arbiter. Had 
he come to the throne at an earlier stage 
in his career, his advent might have meant 
loss of loyalty to the throne. Even now 


King Edward VII. 


Edward V1I., King and Emperor 
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he will not command the respect or affec- 
tion which his mother did. But the out- 
look for his reign is more favorable than 
it would have been had she been less of a 
woman, or had he come to power sooner. 


The Madrid corre- 
spondent of the New 
York Evening Post 
gives an interesting 
and detailed account of the events which 
led up to the recent dismissal from a post, 
which he had held for twenty years, of 
Don José Fernandez Montajia, confessor 
to the royal family of Spain and spiritual 
adviser of the young king. Montajia’s 
long continued and bitter attacks on re- 
publicanism, his excessive and flagrant 
ultramontanism, brought about such bit- 
terness of feeling in Liberal, Republican 
and non-Jesuitical circles that the queen 
regent, from policy if not from principle, 
was constrained summarily to dismiss 
the Jesuit, who has temporarily gone 
into retreat by order of his superiors, 
One of the searching questions raised in 
the debate in Cortes was whether the min- 
isters of the various parties under whom 
Montana had securely held his place had 
been awake to the peril of having such a 
spiritual guide for the future king of the 
country; and it is this aspect of the mat- 
ter that still has pertinence. For even 
though Montajia has gone, his influence 
on the plastic mind of the youth may re- 
main ever. It would seem to be a case 
of locking the door after the horse was 


The Spiritual Adviser 
of the King of Spain 
Removed 
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stolen. Alphonso III. will probably be a 
bigoted Catholic and a foe of democracy. 
The wonder that Montajia remained as 
long as he did is increased by the fact 
that he never concealed his sympathy 
with Carlism. But then the fact that he 
was a Jesuit and had back of him the 
power of that order explains everything. 


The recent census of Germany shows 
phenomenal gains in city population, ow- 
ing to the industrial development of the 
empire. Nuremburg, ancient and con- 
servative, has gained fifty per cent. dur- 
ing the past five years, which is a rate 
that few Western towns in this country 
can excel. 


The voters of North Dakota at the re- 
cent election adopted an amendment to 
the constitution enabling the legislature 
to exact educational qualifications for 
citizenship, which is a conservative course 
made necessary, it is thought, by the in- 
flux of emigrants from quarters of Eu- 
rope with little experience in democracy. 


The voluntary pledge of the students 
of West Point to abolish all hazing and 
disciplining of students will avert, prob- 
ably, some of the drastic treatment which 
the Congressional Committee otherwise 
would have recommended, so deeply have 
the members of the committee and the 
public which has read the testimony been 
stirred by the evidence of persistent and 
codified brutality on the part of the ca- 
dets. 


Latest reports from Manila indicate 
that the Taft Commission finally passed 
the educational bill in a form forbidding 
all religious instruction in the Philippine 
schools even after school hours, Judge 
Taft favoring the latter system—as we 
indicated in our editorial of last week— 
but Commissioners Ide and Moses oppos- 
ing, holding that it would be an alliance 
of church and state, which their instruc- 
tions from the President expressly for- 
bade them to make. 


The bi-centenary of the coronation of 
Frederick I. as first king of Prussia was 
celebrated with great pomp in Berlin last 
week, the President of the United States 
joining with the old world rulers in con- 
gratulations to the present king. The 
imperial address, as usual, exalted the 
army as the rock of national safety, and 
dwelt at length on the conception of a 
navy for the empire, which would be to 
it in the future what the army had been 
to Prussia in the past. 


Mr. Alexis E. Frye, whose patriotic and 
romantic career as pioneer American ed- 
ucator in Cuba—since occupation by the 
United States—we have referred to fre- 
quently, is now in this country with his 
Cuban bride, and is charging Governor- 
general Wood with such interference with 
hz work as superintendent of education 
in Cuba as to make his resignation neces- 
sary if self-respect was to be retained. 
General Wood has his side of the story, 
intimating visionariness and officiousness 
on the part of Mr. Frye, and the able 
correspondent of the New York: Evening 
Post in Cuba, Mr. Robinson, in writing 

bout the affair, intimates that Mr. Frye 
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~was more successful as a prophet than as 
an administrator. 





Victoria’s Wonderful Reign 


Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and Empress of India, born May 
24, 1819, the daughter of Edward, Duke 
of Kent, and granddaughter of George 
III., who succeeded to the throne June 
20, 1837, on the death of her uncle, Wil- 
liam IV., and was crowned in West- 
minster Abbey, June 28, 1838, died Tues- 
day morning, Jan. 22. 

The first intimations of her serious con- 
dition came to the public Jan. 19, when 
the future King Edward VII. and his 
wife and other members of the royal fam- 
ily were summoned to Osborne House, 
the Isle of Wight, where the aged Queen 
was. The evening of that day she hada 
serious stroke of paralysis. Sunday was 
a day of gloom at Osborne House and 
throughout the British Empire. Em- 
peror William of Germany, eldest grand- 
son of the Queen, coming post haste from 
the Prussian bicentenary festivities, 
arrived in London on Sunday and went 
at once to the Osborne House. Messages 
of sympathy from potentates, civil and 
ecclesiastic, poured in, and throughout 
the world began that mourning for a 
great personality, lovable as well as ad- 
mirable. 

The reign of Queen Victoria lasted 
longer than that of any of her many 
predecessors, and has been an epoch of 
greater change and expansion. A girl 
of but eighteen when she ascended the 
throne, distrusted by Wellington and 
Peel because a woman and because so 
young, she soon displayed that tact, com- 
mon sense, firmness of conviction, love 
of peace and domestic reform and inter- 
national amity which has made her-reign 
conspicuous. 

Compelled by etiquette to choose her 
own husband—she could not be sought— 
she loved a pure, lofty-minded, cultured 
German prince, Albert of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, to whom she was married Feb. 10, 
1840, and with whom she lived an ideal 
married life until he died, Dec. 14, 1861. 
Of their seven children one, Victoria, 
became Empress of Germany, and others 
married into the royal families of Russia, 
Denmark and the German principalities, 


‘the Prince of Wales, Albert Edward, 


marrying the eldest daughter of King 
Christian of Denmark. As progenitor of 
eighty-three children, grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren, Queen Victoria has 
set an example to the British people of a 
fecundity which recent statistics show to 
be no longer characteristically racial ; 
and as a chaste wife. and purity-loving 
queen she has raised standards of con- 
duct for men and women throughout her 
empire as no other monarch of her time 
has done. 

Realizing that she had come to the 
throne in an era when democracy and not 
autocracy was the dominant note, the 
young Queen from the first ruled as a 
constitutional monarch and never at- 
tempted directly to thwart the popular 
will. And such has been her tact and 
her loftiness of character that in pursu- 
ing this policy she has renewed the life of 
the monarchy, drawn the fangs of repub- 
licanism and made the present imperial 


conception possible, devotion to a person 
being seen to be compatible with demo- 
cratic ideals, not only in England, but in 
Canada, Australia and South Africa. 

Lack of space forbids enumeration of 
all the acts of Parliament affecting do- 
mestic reforms, or all the minor tribal 
wars growing out of the extension of 
British territory in Asia, Africa and the 
islands of the sea which the Queen has 
countenanced officially. The war of great- 
est consequence, deplored at the time and 
now known to have been an act of folly, 
was the Crimean War. 

The Queen has had personal acquaint- 
ance with a rollof statesmen illustrious and 
immortal—Peel, Palmerston, Lord Aber- 
deen, Lord John Russell, Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, Lord Rosebery and the Marquis of 
Salisbury—looking upon each with varying 
degrees of personal favor and affection, but 
invariably respecting their authority as 
responsible heads of ministries desired 
by the people and representing the popu- 
lar mandate, and in turn convincing them 
of her sagacity. 

Of all the additional honors and respon- 
sibilities assumed by the Queen during 
her reign, the assumption of the title of 
empress of India was the most important. 
Great Britain’s title to India, formerly 
vested in the East India Company, was 
acquired by the government of India act 
of 1858, but the Queen did not assume 
the title of empress until 1876. At the 
time of her death she was the Christian 
ruler of not less than 207,731,727 Hindus, 
57,321,164 Mohammedans, 7,131,361 Bud- 
dhists in India alone, and was venerated 
and obeyed by the’ well-nigh countless 
varieties of races and religionists who 
make up the teeming population of India. 

Loyal to Protestantism and devoted to 
the Church of England and jealous of its 
prerogatives, the Queen has not opposed 
the removal of disabilities under which 
Catholics, Jews and Nonconformists 
rested when she cametothe throne. How 
thoroughly she has won the affection of 
the Nonconformists may be inferred from 
Dr. Mackennal’s article elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Vast as has been the economic better- 
ment of her subjects while she has 
reigned, and marvelous as has been the 
political growth of the empire, it has not 
been an epoch devoid of great things in 
literature and art. As the new century 
opens the list of great names in litera- 
ture and art in England unquestionably 
is briefer than it was fifty or even twenty- 
five years ago. But the Victorian Era in 
British literature and art will forever 
rank with those which precede or follow 
as notable. Victoria’s name, none the less 
surely than Elizabeth’s, and far more im- 
perishably than Anne’s, will be wedded 
to a period of high ideals and actualities 
in the fine arts. And as has been pointed 

out, never in any former period of Eng- 
lish life has genius been so practical and 
altruistic, never have beauty and utility 
been so mated by the poets, novelists and 
essayists. 

From the time of the Queen’s accept- 
ance of President Buchanan’s invitation 
to the Prince of Wales to visit this coun- 
try in 1860, down to the War of the United 
States with Spain, the attitude of the 
Queen toward the people of this country 
and its public officials has been consistently 
pacific and cordial. When assassins have 
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killed or fatally wounded our presidents, 
or when nature has ravaged our coast or 
cities, or when distress of any kind has 
come to us, her womanly sympathy has 
been made known in official and non-offi- 
cial ways. Consequently Americans have 
heartily sung ‘“‘ God save the Queen,” and 
to¢ay mourn with a grief only less poign- 
ant than that of Briton’s. 





How to Belong to the Kingdom 
of Heaven 


Citizenship in the kingdom of heaven 
is not merely a feature of the future life 
or an ideal for this life. It is as real and 
present a fact as citizenship in the United 
States or Great Britain. Doubtless we 
shall become much better acquainted 
with its duties and much more apprecia- 
tive of its privileges in the life to come 
than we are here. But if we belong to 
God, we are as truly citizens of the divine 
kingdom here and now as we shall be 
there. 

There are citizens of that kingdom here, 
then, in our streets and our homes. Who 
are they? Think over the list of Chris- 
tian professors well known to you and 
ask yourself who best deserve to be called 
citizens of that kingdom of purity, holi- 
ness and peace. Does zeal in controversy 
commend itself to you, as you reflect 
upon the question? There are times 
when controversy cannot be avoided 
righteously. But even then you can tell 
the difference between those who fight 
for the sake of divine truth and those 
who fight for the love of fighting. Com- 
bativeness is one of the least and poor- 
est qualifications for the kingdom. 

Is a clear, firm, logical, intellectual ac- 
ceptance of the gospel a proof of true 
citizenship? It is, truly, and every be- 
liever should try to qualify himself to ex- 
plain intelligently and convincingly why 
he is one. Yet you may have mastered 
the whole system of Park or Edwards or 
Calvin himself without having become 
one of Christ’s own. Youeven may have 
accepted him not only with a clear under- 
standing, but with a measure of faith, 
yet unless your faith have vitality enough 
to express itself in life and service, you 
are not what a citizen of the kingdom 
ought to be. 

What is the key, the mainspring, of 
citizenship in heaven then? It is ac- 
tive love for Christ and his children. 
He who does God’s will in humility, fidel- 
ity and love—he is the one who belongs to 
the kingdom of God. No matter what 
else he may possess or lack, if he have 
the ruling purpose to do this, his citizen- 
ship in heaven has become a fact, and can 
be counted upon as truly as any other. 





In Brief 


The Gifford lectures at Glasgow for 1901- 
1902 will be given by Prof. Edward Caird of 
Balliol. 





The Stundists of Russia have a hymn-book 
full of adaptations of the hymns found in tho 
Moody and Sankey hymn-books. 





Rev. Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon has been - 


defining The Church for the Christian Regis- 
ter: “The church,” he says, “is the total 
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Christian population in any community.” 
That is broad and inclusive. 


One of the four distinguished cartoonists 
who write on the ethics of their craft in the 
Saturday Evening Post puts the Bible first 
and Shakespeare second in the list of books 
necessary for a successful cartoonist to know. 


A humorous clerical brother sends us a con- 
tribution which claims a place in our columns 
on the ground of its “uniquity.” If not de- 
sired, he instructs us to “give it the down- 
ward glide that shall place it among the 
‘words that burn.’’”’ Such latitude of per- 
missible action is very agreeablé to the edi- 
torial mind. 





Our serial, Old Bowen’s Legacy, of which 
the fourth installment is presented this week, 
is already evoking warm words of commenda- 
tion from readers who recognize its excep- 
tional strength as well as its literary merit. 
The summary of preceding chapters which is 
furnished each week will enable any who 
passed them by easily to follow the story’s 
advance, 





Babu Protapchander Mozoomdar, address- 
ing a large audience of Indians after his re- 
turn from his recent visit to Great Britain 
and the United States, said that the aspect of 
our national life which most impressed him 
was the assimilating power of the nation, that 
is, the ease with which Irish, Norwegian, 
German, Polish emigrants were transformed 
into Americans. 





“The Church of Christ in Yale University” 
proposes to change somewhat its form of ad- 
mission, suiting its character more nearly to 
its title. The change, however, is not likely 
to be as radical as reported in some of the 
newspapers. This church has not in this 
generation so narrowed its creed or terms of 
admission that any disciple of Jesus Christ 
need have considered himself excluded from 
it. 





The Christian Leader of Glasgow, com- 
menting with delight-on the letter of Minister 
Conger to the besieged American missionaries 
in Peking—in which he expressed his own 
and the diplomatic corps’ gratitude to them 
and the native Christians for their “‘inestima- 
ble help”—adds: “If this is the spirit and 
style habitual to the gentlemen who represent 
the United States, we in this country see too 
few of their productions. The comparison 
which doubtless rises in the mind of our read- 
ers we forbear to express.” 





There are many indirect ways of promoting 
the interests of for@ign missions, and every 
now and then we hear of some quiet service 
being rendered in behalf of the American 
Board, for instance, that seems to us deserv- 
ing of approval. A year ago Mr. John A. 
Lansing, a member of Dr. McKenzie’s church 
in Cambridge, spent considerable time tour- 
ing through Austria and going as far as Con- 
stantinople. As he learned of the remarkable 
work carried on by Dr. Clark in Prague and 
the Board missionaries at the Porte, so strong 
an interest was aroused in Austria that, while 
he was still abroad, Mr. Lansing wrote an in- 
teresting leaflet on The Free Church in the 
Land of John Huss, which the Board has 
published in its envelope series. On his re- 
turn Mr. Lansing put his time at the disposal 
of the Board, in case it cared to make use of 
him for presenting the Austrian work to the 
attention of the churches. This offer was 
readily accepted, and since last June Mr. 
Lansing has hardly had afree Sunday. Many 
churches feel under great indebtedness to him 
for his instructive and stirring address on the 
progress of Christianity in Austria. One or two 
pastors have taken pains to call at this office 
to commend Mr. Lansing’s work. He makes 
no charge other than his traveling expenses 
and is ready to respond to call from any 
quarters. 
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The Death of Dr. Riggs 


The Bible House at Constantinople is 
as well known in that ancient city as is 
the Congregational House in Boston. In 
May, 1895, a luncheon was served there to 
the Congregationalist’s party of visitors 
to the Orient.. At the head of the table 
sat Rev. Elias Riggs, D.D., LL. D., 
revered and beloved. It was the place 
he had for a long time naturally occu- 
pied as the patriarch, in the sense in 
which Greeks and Armenians might have 
used the word, of American missionaries 
in Turkey. 

Few men of any nationality have 
exerted so extended, useful and abiding 
influence on mankind as he has done. 
Born in New Jersey, Nov. 19, 1810, the 
same year in which the American Board 
was formed, the son of a Presbyterian 


Rev. Elias Riggs, D. D., LL. D. 


minister, he entered Amherst College at 
the age of fifteen, graduated in the class of 
1829 and from Andover Seminary in 1832. 
Early in the following year he with his 
wife landed in Athens, a missionary of 
the American Board to Greece. Athens 
was a town of about §,000 inhabitants, 
still in the hands of Turkish soldiers. A 
few days after his arrival he was present 
at a reception to Otho, the new king of 
Greece. He established several schools 
for girls in Athens, Syra and Argos, main- 
taining also preaching and Sunday school 
work for six years. 

In 1838, under the direction of the 
Board, Mr. Riggs removed to Smyrna, 
where for nearly six years he continued 
laboring and preaching in the Greek lan- 
guage. In 1845 he began the translation 
of the Bible into modern Armenian and 
completed it in 1852, removing to Con- 
stantinople the next year. In 1856 he 
made his only visit to the United States, 
remaining two years, and teaching He- 





brew in Union Seminary; -New York. 
He returned to Constantinople in 1858. 

During the next twelve years he was 
principally engaged in completing a trans- 
lation of the Bible into Bulgarian, of 
which the first edition was printed in 
1871. The following year the Bible 
House was completed. In 1873 he began,. 
with Dr. W. G. Schauffler and Rey. G. F. 
Herrick, a translation of the Bible into: 
Turkish. This work was completed in: 
five years. 

Dr. Riggs has continued active in liter-- 
ary work almost up to the time of his 
death, which occurred Jan.17. He has 
recently issued a commentary in Bulgarian’ 
on the New Testament, in three volumes, 
has edited parts of the Bible in raised let- 
ters for the blind, and has worked on re 


visions of his translations in accordance. 
with changes constantly going on in the 
Bulgarian tongue. 

Dr. Riggs has served more years in the 
American Board than any other person 
ever employed by it. He has published 
many works in English, Armenian, Bul- 
garian, Turkish and modern Greek. He 
preached in all these languages, spoke 
French and German fluently, and had a 
reading knowledge of the original tongues 
in which the Bible was written and of 
several other Oriental languages. 

Dr. and Mrs. Riggs celebrated . their 
golden wedding in 1892, and Mrs. Riggs 
died five years later at the home of their 
daughter, Mrs. Trowbridge, in Aintab. 
Seven children were born to them, of 
whom four are still living. 





One demolishing hammer can undo 
more in a day than ten edifying axes can 
advance in a month.—Thomas Fuller. 
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Queen Victoria’s Long, Happy and Prosperous Reign 


By Rev. Alexander Mackennal, D. D. 


I conceive that the grand characteristic of Queen Victoria’s reign as to its public life has been emancipation.—W. E. GLADSTONE. 
The most striking characteristics of the reign have been the simultaneous growth of 
scientific discoveries and imperial expansion.—W. E. H. Lecxy. 





Princess Victoria, from painting by W. Nicholas 


Few Congregational leaders in Great Brit- 
ain are better known in America than Dr. 
Alexander Mackennal, the scholarly, indus- 
trious and genial pastor at Bowdon. Few, 
also, have been more prominent in public life 
and had closer official and personal relations 
with the rulers of the realm. As a former 
chairman of the Congregational Union, and 
as one of the earliest and most devoted pro- 
moters of the federative movement among the 
Free Churches, he has-been a recognized and 
effective champion of the Nonconformist ele- 
ments. Thearticle which follows was written 
not long ago in anticipation of the present 
event. 


The spectacle seen from the front of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, on Jubilee Day, 1897, was 
a successful appeal to the imagination, 
thrilling the heart of every Briton with 
a sense of the greatness of the empire 
and its heavy responsibilities. To the 
ministers of religion of all denominations, 
who were gathered on the cathedral steps, 
the pathos of the occasion was more than 
its splendor. Every one was anxious to 
see how the Queen was looking. People 
had been fearing the result of the excite- 
ment upon her, but all apprehension was 
dispelled when she appeared. Her com- 
posure was more evident than her excite- 
ment, and it was not hard to see why she 
was so composed. The religious service 
was of the simplest kind, singing and 
prayer, a hymn in which the people could 
join being added to the choral music by 
her Majesty’s request. If the service had 
been held inside the cathedral, it would 
have been more elaborate, but this could 
not be for fear of fatiguing the Queen. 

Doubtless the simple ceremony was 
more agreeable to her. One could not 
look at her without seeing that her heart 
was in the worship—she was waiting upon 
God. And when the notes of the Doxol- 
ogy, sung to the Old Hundredth, rose 
from all round the cathedral, it was not 
hard to believe that chief among the 
blessings for which the Almighty One was 
being praised was the gift to England of 
a godly woman. 

The reign of Victoria will long be re- 


membered—the longest, most prosperous, 
happiest reign the people have known, 
the reign which has seen the largest ex- 
tension of the empire. But the tradition 
which will abide and touch most hearts 
will be the personal tradition. After ages 
will not write ‘‘ Victoria the Great’’; they 
will speak of ‘‘the good Queen Victoria.” 

England has been exposed to two great 
dangers during the reign just ended. 
When the Queen came to-the throne mon- 
archy was on its trial. The Hanoverian 
dynasty had brought political stability, 
but it had not won personal loyalty. The 
people were tired of a succession of kings, 
commonplace in character, morally igno- 
ble, unable to command a deep affection. 
It was not certain that their chivalry 
would rally toa woman. There had been 
queens in England before Victoria, but 
we do not recall their memories with the 
tender reverence which men love to cher- 
ish for women. The Queen is loved and 
therefore the throne is firm. Even the- 
oretical republicanism has ceased to be 
discussed among us. It is the godliness 
of the Queen which has wrought this 
change ; she has been known as devout, a 
lover of righteousness, with a true regard 
for all her people and a sensitive care for 
the susceptibilities of other nations. She 
has more than once made peace easy ; she 
has never done anything to bring on war. 
And she has seta tradition in the royal 
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Victoria, from an early drawing by Lane 





democratic politics, theological heterodozy, 


household, many of whom share her in- 
terest in the Christian faith, while all of 
them have learned something as to the 
spirit to be observed in a Christian nation. 

The other danger is one through which 
we cannot be said to have entirely passed 
—a low personal morality, resulting from 
increased wealth and passionate devotion 
to pleasure. But if we lament the preva- 
lence of vice in high quarters, there are 
two facts we ought to remember. First, 
the court is pure. Secondly, there is in 
the English upper circles a prevalent 
piety over against the worldliness. There 
are many members of the aristocracy 
whose service to the churches and, so far 
as we can judge, whose home and personal 
life are simple and gracious. No secluded 
life can be more beautiful than that lived 
by some in the rush and fever of West 
London. A prosperous reign is a sore 
trial to the integrity of a people ; we have 
not come out of it unscathed. We might 
have been destroyed by it, but we have 
had a monarch whose personal character 
has been a standing witness for virtue 
and godliness, and whose influence has 
always been exerted in favor of whatso- 
ever things are true and honorable and 
pure and holy and of good report. 

The Queen had to choose her husband, 
and the soundness of her heart and judg- 
ment is seen in her choice of Prince Al- 
bert. He brought the simplicity of Lu- 
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theran piety and the largeness of Ger- 
man culture to refine the hard English 
habit and set its judgment free. To him 
we owe the inscription on the Royal Ex- 
change in London, “The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” and the 
prominence of a like inscription in the 
Exhibition of 1851. He loved to have 
about him men with whom he could talk 
of religion, the Bible, Christian life and 
doctrine. A certain intellectual free- 
dom, robustness of faith and largeness of 
fellowship mark the piety of the royal 
household. Dean Stanley and Dr. Caird, 
Baron Bunsen and Archbishop Tait, 
and the less known Benjamin Wood- 
ward represent different churches and 
various religious habits, and all spoke 
freely with the Queen and the Prince 
Consort. 

These were, however, cultivated men ; 
one might value their friendship for other 
reasons than their piety. The Queen 
was interested in the religion of all with 
whom she had to do and showed concern 
for humble as well as for scholarly godli- 
ness. When one of her servants died at 
Windsor, she sent for the minister of the 
Congregational Church, of which the 
woman had been a member, and asked 
him to conduct a funeral service in the 
porch before the body was sent away for 
burial, and she herself was present. Her 
religious tastes have also been simple. 
She has herself told us how her heart rose 
into her throat when Norman McLeod 
prayed without a book for her and her 
children. 

The simplicity and directness of her 
religious life are the more noticeable be- 
cause she has been a strict observer of 
court etiquette. She has regarded the 
restrictions of her position, and has not 
attended Dissenting places of worship, as 
have some of her family, both before and 
after her. Nonconformists have no good 
ground for resentment of this. They 
have seen in the personal respect she has 
paid to Nonconformists, and in her in- 
sistence that they should be recognized 
on public occasions, both what was her 
own feeling and what her policy in regard 
to them. 

One of those on the steps of St. Paul’s 
in 1897 remembered an incident which 
had happened at Windsor ten years be- 
fore. ‘The three denominations,” as 
they are called—Baptist, Congregational- 
ist, Presbyterian—have the right of ac- 
cess to the throne in recognition of their 
services in establishing the present dy- 
nasty. They wished to offer addresses to 
her Majesty on her first jubilee, and were 
invited to go up, in company with several 
other deputations. It was a various gath- 
ering which went to court that day. 
There were lords-lieutenants of counties 
and mayors of boroughs, heads of learned 
societies, the Scottish and Irish Univer- 
sities, the Royal College of Physicians 
and the Royal College of Surgeons, the 
Royal Society and many others, last of 
all came five fishermen from Grimsby, in 
blue Jerseys, who were there to repre- 
sent the North Sea industries. 

’ The first to be presented were the lords- 
lieutenants and the mayors. The Queen 
received them seated. But when the 
“representatives of religious bodies” 
were announced she rose and received 
them and their addresses standing. The 
act was intended to be significant. Per- 
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haps not one of these men was known to 
her even by name; they had come from 
the Dissenting churches and the unde- 
nominational societies. They were rep- 
resentatives of religion and that was 
enough. 

Another incident, the deep pathos of 
which was not at once apparent, had 
marked the religious service in Westmin- 
ster Abbey a few days before. The Queen 
had risen from her throne in the central 
spot, where choir and nave and transepts 
meet, and was standing in the front of 
the dais, receiving the homage of her 
children. The sons came up first, and 
each one kissed heron both cheeks. Then 
appeared the noble figure of the Imperial 
Prince of Germany, the senior son-in-law. 
He greeted her without kissing her, and 
for a moment it looked as if that wasa 
privilege only given to her sons. But 
each of the other sons-in-law kissed her. 
Then came her daughters and daughters- 
in-law, first among them the Princess 
Royal of Great Britain and Princess Im- 
perial of Germany. She knelt, kissed 
her mother and was about to retire. The 
two women lingeringly looked each other 
in the face as if they could not part, and 
in a moment they were locked in each 
other’s arms. It seemed very natural; 
this was the eldest daughter, the daugh- 
ter who was in a far land when Prince 
Albert died; one supposed they were 
thinking of him and of Princess Alice at 
that hour. A few months revealed the 
meaning of the Prince Imperial’s reserve 
and why the two women broke down. 
The disease of which he died was already 
upon him, and they knew what the end 
was to be. 

Incidents like these are known to those 
who have followed the Queen’s course. 
She has been a queen by accident of birth, 
but she has been a woman in all her na- 
ture. The double power of womanhood— 
the fear of God and the love of home—has 
won for her the undying reverence of all 
English speaking people, and has strength- 
ened the British throne. 





Noblesse Oblige 


In the contributions which old-time 
dwellers in the State of Connecticut made 
in the last century to the progress of 
moral and religious reform and to the 
spread of the gospel the state has in- 
herited a rich legacy, but one that will 
require strenuous endeavor to add to its 
luster for the stimulus of coming genera- 
tions. To recall the names of Ebenezer 
Porter and Lyman Beecher is to be re- 
minded of the tremendous impression 
which their temperance sermons made 
upon the conscience of the church during 
the early years of the century. The 
names of Prudence Crandall, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and John Brown suggest 
Connecticut’s influence for the overthrow 
of African slavery. The mention of Ed- 
ward Dorr Griffin and Lyman Beecher 
brings to mind their heroic and success- 
ful efforts to stem the tide of defection 
which threatened to sweep orthodoxy 
from its base in Boston. And the same 
two names, when re-enforced by that of 
Ashael Nettleton, are reminders of the 
great waves of religious enthusiasm which 
the preaching of the three created, and 
which lifted the half-dead churches of 
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New England to higher levels and into a 
reviving atmosphere. And the name of 
Samuel J. Mills, Jr., points to the organ- 
ization of the American Board, the Amer- 
ican Bible Society and the Colonization 
Society, all of which owed their concep- 
tion, wholly or in part, to the consecrated 
and fertile brain of this choice son of 
western Connecticut. With such names 
and deeds before our young people, there 
can be no lack of incentive to earnest 
effort for the reform of abuses and the 
increase of purity and power in the church 
of the fathers. May they prove worthy 
of this noble heritage! H. 





A Municipal Patriot Honored 


Twenty years of loyal service to the cause 
of no license in the university city of Cam- 
bridge is the record which Mr. Frank Foxcroft 





has just made. For fifteen years of this time 
he has been chairman of the No License Com- 
mittee, the city for the same length of time 
having had no saloons. A journalist by pro- 
fession, Mr. Foxcroft’s service as editor of 
Frozen Truth, the organ of the no license 
cause, has*been especially apt, but it has by 
no means been his only aid to the cause. He 
retires from official connection with the move- 
ment after a city election when the no license 
majority was the largest on record, and only 
because of ill health and multiplication of 
other duties. 

Last week 100 of the leading citizens of the 
city of Cambridge, including the mayor, sev- 
eral ex-mayors, the speaker of the House 
of Representatives, professors in Harvard 
and the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
clergy of the city, gave a complimentary ban- 
quet to Mr. Foxcroft, which was one of the 
most admirable and best deserved ante-mortem 
tributes to civic worth which we can recall. 
Cambridge has reason to be proud of the 
municipal patriotism which rids her of sa- 
loons, carries on her municipal business on a 
non-partisan basis and makes her a favorite 
place of education and residence. Father 
Seully, Rev. D. N. Beach, Prof. F. G. Peabody, 
Mr. J. G. Thorp and Mr. Foxcroft have been 
the leaders who have been most conspicuous, 
but they have had loyal supporters none the 
less worthy, if not so well known. Mr. Fox- 
croft has been an active and prominent lay- 
man of our denomination, whose pen and 
whose voice have been influential. 





At the seventy-fifth anniversary meetings 
of the American Unitarian Association last 
May steps were taken for the organization of 
an International Council of Unitarian and 
other liberal workers. The organization has 
been perfected, with Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter 
of Oxford University as president and Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte of Newton Center as sec- 
retary. The first meeting of the union will be 
hgld in London, May 30, 1901. 
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The Twentieth Century Christian — What Shall He Be 


The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill— 
these were the qualities Wordsworth per- 
ceived in his perfect woman. They are 
qualities, though not all the qualities, 
which should mark the acts of the Chris- 
tian who would bear his part in the com- 
ing days. And perhaps even these lines 
would be improved by transposing the 
adjectives in the first: 
The reason temperate, the firm will. 

For we are coming back to the true ex- 
altation of the will. Neither the man of 
opinion nor the man of emotion can stand 
before the man of will. They will long 
for that which he will do. They aspire 
where he performs. “A wish,” said 
South, “is properly the desire of a man 
sitting or lying still—but an act of the 
will is a man of business vigorously going 
about his work.” Our Christian has the 
business of his Father to be about, and 
is following One who went through life 
doing good, whom the zeal of his Father’s 
house ate up, and whose virile, beneficent 
life proclaimed as distinctly as his words 
that he was straitened to work the works 
of him that had sent him while it was 
day. It will be his will, therefore, to be 
aman, not of contemplation or of esthetic 
taste only, but of strong-willed service of 
God and man. 

This will be one characteristic of the 
true Christian for whom we are waiting, 
as it has been one characteristic of all 
the true Christians we have known. He 
will be a worker for God. He will not 
excuse himself from spiritual service be- 
cause he is unfit therefor, for if he is un- 
fit for this, he is unfit to be alive; or be- 
cause he has felt no divine call thereto, 
but has been summoned only to some sec- 
ular service, for he is unfit for such serv- 
ice if he does not take it up in God’s fear. 

. . . Hymns say right, 

All service ranks the same with God— 

With God, whose puppets, best and worst, 

Are we; there is no last nor first. 

And, just as the warden of the Broad 
Plain House at Bristol has written, ‘“‘ Con- 
sider the pathos of the situation: ‘the 
affliction of the people,’ their ‘cry.’ And 
then think of God waiting for the sons of 
men, waiting to use them in the service 
of man. It sometimes seems still as if 
he looks and there is none to help, and he 
wonders that there is none to uphold. 
Do not let us trouble over our want of 
gifts. It has been found out that God 
is always using the most ordinary and 
unlikely means, The work of the world 
is steadily being done by men and women 
whom we should never have dreamed of 
choosing, but whom God chooses because 
he finds them willing and ready for his 
use, humble and in the end confident.” 

As the Christian man’s thought, so also 
will his conduct be modest. The neces- 
sary characteristic of the mightiest serv- 
ice is gentleness. Noone hears the thun- 
der of the spheres or the irresistible 
power of the sunbeams. And the true 
Christian will be still and gentle. “A 
man that has done a kindness,” says 
Marcus Aurelius, “never proclaims it, 


Ill. In Action 


By Rospert E. SPEER 


but does another as soon as he can, just 
like a vine that bears again the next sea- 
son.” It is easy to mar the beauty of 
good deeds and of a busy life by a con- 
scious satisfaction in it and by such 
speech regarding it as will most effectu- 
ally deprive it of its attraction. The 
Christian man will spare himself not at 
all, and will smile at the thought that he 
is not indolent. And he will be so satis- 
fied with the sense of patient obedience 
to the will of God that he will not be 
concerned with the judgment of man, 
though he will hold himself guiltless of 
the offenses of heedlessness. He will 
conduct his life on the principles of the 
late Archbishop Benson: 

Not to call attention to crowded work or 
petty fatigues or trivial experiences. 

To heal wounds which in times past my 
ervel or careless hands have made. 

To seek no favor, no compassion; to de- 
serve, not ask for, tenderness. 

Not to feel any uneasiness when my advice 
or opinion is not asked, or is set aside. 

To teach us something of this the in- 
finite God visibly acted among men in 
the incarnation and called himself a lamb. 
I have a paper written by a Chinese cap- 
tain, a Christian, on that phrase, ‘the 
Lamb of God.” ‘Before I became a 
Christian,” he writes, ‘I was reading one 
day the gospel of John when my atten- 
tion was arrested by these words. It 
struck me as absolutely inappropriate to 
liken the Son of God to a lamb. Man 
is always willing and ready to worship 
power, and prefers to bow to the roaring 
lion and cruel tiger, which have contrib- 
uted nothing to his advancement, but, on 
the contrary, filled his heart with awe 
and terror. On the other hand, the ox, 
ass and sheep, to which man owes so 
much of wealth, comfort and civilization, 
are made the emblems of simple and un- 
ambitious minds. Not till I became a 
Christian did the light dawn upon my 
soul, and revealed to me with force and 
beauty the depth and richness of meaning 
that is contained in the word lamb, but of 
whose significance I was formerly blind. 
The lamb is meek, gentle, innocent and 
inoffensive. Jesus, the Son of God, the 
Lamb of the world, the great sacrifice, 
came not to attract worldly notice and 
applause, came not to create a noise or 
to draw admiration. He came to bear all 
our sins. He came not to strike terror 
into our hearts or to force admittance, 
but to soothe the broken-hearted and free 
the captives. It was with pity, with hu- 
mility, with sorrow for the world and 
love for the sinners that he came, cast- 
ing aside all power and glory, taking upon 
himself our sins and guilt, bearing the in- 
iquity of the whole human race. He came 
to minister, not to be ministered unto.” 

This Christian will be possessed by the 
idea of ministry, of missionary service, 
and the unselfish beneficences of the 
church will be his care and delight, and 
not less so because he will expect them to 
be administered with all the skill, faith 
and ingenuity which man’s mind can pro- 
vide. 


Yet into this unselfish ministry this 
Christian will put all the strength of his 
will, too. To say that he will be of mod- 
est and lowly heart in his acts is not to 
say that he will be feeble and effeminate. 
He will care little for himself, and be 
ready to yield much there, but he will be 
firm as rock in the service of unselfish- 
ness. Nothing is likely to be accom- 
plished there without resolution and ev- 
erything with it. As an old railroad 
president said once to his nephew, Mr. 
Moody’s Boston Sunday school teacher, 
Edward Kimball, ‘‘ Nothing but Omnipo- 
tence can stand in the way of a deter- 
mined man.” And Omnipotence happens 
to be working with the men of whom we 
are thinking. It is for him that they are 
living, and having no fear of what man 
can do to them they cannot be loosened of 
their resolution, least of all by what they 
know to be valueless and ephemeral. 

This Christian will somehow strike the 
balance, too, between Christian consider- 
ateness and courtesy on one side and out- 
spoken and vertebrate disapproval of 
compromise and contemptible conduct 
and silliness on the other. Life can be- 
come too smooth and human intercourse 
an opiate. And the conventions of an 
‘artificial life may grow so strong as to 
emasculate character and goggle all hu- 
man vision. The complaisant ways of 
society easily glide into treason to per- 
sonality and into falsehood not less harm- 
ful to moral fiber because mutually un- 
derstood and never admitted to memory. 
Strong and unselfish, our Christian must 
above all be true. He cannot go away 
into desert or a hermit’s cell. He must 
live among men, and do his work there, 
and yet be a Christian in his kindliness; 
not hurl himself against what is mean- 
ingless, and so destroy his power against 
what is full of meaning from the devil; 
and yet also free from all covenant with 
lies. If some things are difficult and ob- 
scure as he tries to do what is right here, 
some things are easy and plain. This 
Christian will not rent his property for 
saloons and then pray for the widow and 
the fatherless. He will spue the idea of 
such debauchery out of his mouth. He 
will not say “yes” when “no” is the 
truth, and he will be as pitiless of the 
error as he is pitiful of the erring. 

‘How this Christian will act will be a 
matter, not of expediency or of public 
opinion, or of the conventions of his 
class, but of principle. And this princi- 
ple will not be the instinct of his moral 
judgment or any prescription of his own 
feelings. It will have heavier sanctions 
than these. There is an objective stand- 
ard of right and wrong above us and un- 
alterable by anything we may think or 
feel. And Christ is this standard. ‘I 
am the Way,” he said. He who has been 
Lord of a certain portion of our thinking 
must become Lord of the whole, and of 
the whole of our feeling and acting, too. 

The world is already doing what Jesus 
himself did—calling those people hypo- 
crites and liars who salute Jesus in the 
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temple as Lord, and in the market places 
water stocks and in the courts corrupt 
justice, and in field and mill oppress the 
laborer and his little child. From all 
this the Christian will come out and sep- 
arate himself and will not find any justi- 
fication of his continuance in the evil and 
wrong thereof in the plea that he cannot 
fight against the organization of society. 
He will find it possible to be a Christian 
in his business, or he will find a way of 
escaping from the business which, while 
it may give him the whole world, costs 
him his own soul. 

Against neglect of life’s summons, as 
against the perversion of its opportuni- 
ties, the true Christian will warn his 
heart, believing in the judgment and re- 
calling the truth which flashed once at 
least across the disordered mind of poor 
James Thompson, condemning himself: 
The selfish, proud and pitiless, 

All who have falsified life’s royal trust: 

The strong whose strength hath basked in idleness ; 

The great heart given up to worldly lust ; 

The great mind destitute of moral faith ; 


Thou scourgest down to Night and utter Death, 
Or penal spheres of retribution just. 





Old Bowen’s Legacy * 


BY EDWIN ASA DIX, AUTHOR OF “DEACON 
BRADBURY” 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Mr. Clark, the lawyer of a Vermont village, 
is summoned to the bedside of Sim Bowen, an 
eccentric old man, whose selfish, solitary life 
had made him generally disliked. Stricken 
by paralysis, he wishes to make his will, and 
after a lively discussion between the lawyer 
and the recluse over the latter’s philosophy 
of life the will is drawn, bequeathing $5,000 
to some “unmistakably worthy object ” in the 
village, churches excluded, and Mr. Clark and 
two other upright citizens are made executors 
of the trust. After Mr. Bowen’s death the 
three trustees receive much advice and many 
suggestions from townspeople as to the dispo- 
sition of the fund. At length, following the 
counsel of Miss Jewett, a sensible and sym- 
pathetic spinster, they determine to defer 
decision till the year mentioned in the will 
as the limit within which the money must be 
bestowed shall have nearly elapsed. Chapter 
III. introduces Garrett Coe, a harsh, tyranni- 
cal man, and his family—the patient, hard- 
working wife, the pretty, fragile daughter, 
*Vinie, who cannot repress her indignation at 
her father’s rough, unfeeling treatment of her 
mother, and the two little boys. ’Vinie is en- 
gaged to Burt Way, a strong, kindly young 
farmer, but the family life around her is: be- 
ginning to cause her to shrink from marriage. 


CHAPTER IV. IN THE POST OFFICE 


After supper that evening, Garrett Coe 
took his hat and went off down town, 
ostensibly to ask for letters at ‘the post 
office, but in reality to hear more of the 
day’s gossip regarding Charlie Bradbury. 
The post office, on a summer evening 
after tea, was a sure center of village 
news. The postmaster was not com- 
pelled to open it evenings, and in bad 
weather and in winter did not, but he 
cheerfully complied with the long-stand- 
ing local custom to open its doors from 
seven till eight when the days and sea- 
sons permitted. 

Coe shouldered his way in through peo- 
ple grouped near the doorway and within 
and ascertained, as he expected, that 
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there was nothing for him at the wicket. 
Then he stood about, harkening to the 
undercurrent of talk and now and then 
taking positive and rather vehement sides 
with those who affirmed that young Brad- 
bury was guilty of the theft rumored 
against him, Mrs. Kemble and her sis- 
ter, Miss Harvey, had strolled bareheaded 
down the street to the post office with 
the same object of gathering news and 
disseminating views, and Coe found a 
strong ally in Miss Harvey. 

“There ain’t no doubt on’t, t’ my 
mind,” she declared. ‘ Anybody c’d ’ve 
seen ’twas in th’ boy. What I can’t see 
is how Postmaster Leavitt”—she low- 
ered her voice—‘“ hedn’t any more sense 
than t’ take him on here.”’ 

“Thet’s so,” corroborated Coe, harshly. 

“Well,” winked Mr. Kemble, who had 
come up, ‘‘ anybody’ll do f’r Uncle Sam.” 

“Thet ain’t so,” indignantly replied his 
sister-in-law, who nearly always took him 
seriously. ‘‘I’d like t’ know who’d ought 
t’ be honest ef not them thet handles our 
letters. I call it jest a burnin’ shame 
thet any one ”’— 

“Why, ‘now, Miss Harvey,” came from 
another voice behind the group—a voice 
so kindly, so mellow, so deep and rich as 


to compel attention, as it always did— 


“ain’t y’ goin’ a leetle too fast? F’ry’ 
know we've reelly got t’ be sure b’fore 
we c’n condemn.” 

It was Hiram Wheeler who spoke. A 
big-framed, big-souled farmer, with a cir- 
cular white fringe of beard under a fine, 
round, russet face that glowed as benefi- 
cent as the harvest sun, it was a benedic- 
tion, a@ summons to cheerfulness and 
charity and largeness of judgment, merely 
to look at him. Few in Felton really 
gauged the quiet, controlling, impercepti- 
ble influence for good that emanated 
from Hiram Wheeler and his wife and 
the rather few others such as he in the 
narrowed community. His gentleness 
did not preclude power ; for at rare times 
men had seen his blue eyes flash with 
sudden lightning of righteous anger, and 
he had even put forth his great strength 
in one or two past emergencies calling 
for manly action. Nor did it imply a 
smooth and untroubled life; for, though 
successful, his life, as was known to all 
his neighbors, had not been without its 
hard and anxious work and its poignant 
griefs. But these things had left him— 
or made him—the man he now was. 

““We’re sure enough, I guess,” Miss 
Harvey answered, with tartness oddly 
mingling with a certain respect. 

“Well, now, it don’t seem so t’ me. 
What’ve we got t’ go on? Nothin’ but 
this”—and Mr. Wheeler went into the 
matter at some length and with undenia- 
ble acumen. “I allers b’lieve in jedgin’ 
easy,”’ he finished. 

“A body c’n carry thet too fur,’’ as- 
serted the unconvinced Miss Harvey, re- 
belliously. 

“Yes, they kin,” declared Garrett Coe. 

“T don’t think so. I’d ruther be wrong 
ten times in thinkin’ a man good than 
once in thinkin’ him bad.” 

“Y’ll git cheated right an’ left on thet 
view,”’ remarked Mrs. Kemble; and her 
husband nodded assent, ruefully slapping 
his pocket with the air of one who had 
suffered by experience. 

“T can’t say’s I’ve been,” rejoined the 
hearty old farmer. ‘I’ve never hed a 
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hand go back on me yit, thet I know of; 
nor hook a dollar n’r an ear o’ corn; an’ 
I guess I hevn’t ended up wuss in life be- 
cause I’ve been trustin’.” 

“No; you’ve ended up better,” rang in 
the clear, genial voice of Mr. Clark, who 
had come in. ‘‘ You’d ’ve ended up bet- 
ter, just the same, even if you’d ended up 
worse—if that makes the sense I mean. 
I’ve often said that Mr. Marshall could 
save a sermon, some Sunday when he’s 
behind, by just getting you up in the pul- 
pit and pointing to you.” 

“There now, Sam Clark,” laughed the 
other, as they shook hands, ‘don’t you 
palaver me asefI wasajury. What does 
it amount to, t’ try an’ think well o’ y’r 
fellowmen? ” 

“Everything,” returned the lawyer, 
with energetic earnestness. He glanced 
around the circle. “I’m getting to be- 
lieve it’s the beginning of the moral 
law.” 

“Huh!” sneered Coe, with little con- 
cealed dissent ; and Miss Harvey gave an 
open sniff. 

** Well,” remarked Mr. Kemble, “‘I wish 
I e’d c’llect some debts our firm has by 
thinkin’ well o’ th’ persons thet owe ’em.”’ 

“‘Mebbe y’ve never tried,” interjected 
Hiram Wheeler, slyly. 

‘Tt don’t work in business.” 

“Tt don’t work anywhere,” supple- 
mented Coe, tersely. 

Mr. Wheeler looked at him slowly, with 
a chasing shadow of indignation on his 
face. 

“I’m not sure thet th’ other way allers 
works any better,” he rejoined mean- 
ingly. ‘Poor Mrs. Bradbury !” he added, 
with an instant return to himself, ‘an’ 
th’ deac’n, an’ th’ girls, too! I hope they 
won’t hear all th’ town talk. It’s hard 
enough t’ hey their boy go fr’m home, no 
matter f’r what reason.” 

**T jedge likely they’ ll hear fast enough,”’ 
blithely said Mr. Kemble, as the little 
knot broke up. ‘‘Town talk creeps in 
like—like ’’— 

‘Red ants,’”’ suggested Mrs. Kemble. 

“Yes, red ants; or an east wind; an’ 
y’ can’t keep either out, ef they git 
movin’.”’ s 

They passed out of the post office, save 
Coe, who sauntered across and joined 
another small group. While they were 
talking, Mr. Reed entered. He was evi- 
dently one of the few who had come for 
business, for he mailed a few letters, reg- 
istered one, and transacted other matters 
at the window. As he was passing out 
he paused a moment at Coe’s group and 
briefly addressed the farmer in his hard, 
blunt voice with: 

‘Your interest’s due next Friday. See 
that it’s paid.” 

“Look here!’ Garrett flamed out in 
fierce resentment. ‘‘Thet’s your business 
an’ mine; not th’ town’s.” 

Mr. Reed, who had turned away, paused 
again. 

“‘Tt’ll be th’ town’s business if you’re 
sold out,” he said, brutally. 

The farmer’s fist clenched and his eyes 
blazed. The attack found him in ready 
mood, and he made a step forward. 

“It’ll be your business most of all, ef 
thet ever happens,” he said, loudly and 
threateningly; ‘‘an’ I’m th’ one thet’ll 
*tend to it f’r ye.” 

The little group around, all of whom 
happened to be women, fell back in ap- 
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prehensive silence. Mr. Reed promptly 
took up the retort courteous. 

“Tf you could ’tend to your own suc- 
cessfully, you wouldn’t have to ’tend to 
mine,” he said, cuttingly. 

Garrett Coe’s temper yielded, and he 
made a rush at the storekeeper. The lat- 
ter had not anticipated a physical attack, 
and retreated a step or two. The women 
gave little cries and shrieks, and hurried 
pell-mell toward the door. Mr. Leavitt, 
who heard the sudden fracas from behind 
the glass screen of call-boxes, made for 
the door that opened into the outer office 
in order to interpose. 

Mr. Reed was brave enough, and was 
firmly built. He clenched Coe instantly. 

“You drunken boor!”’ he uttered, an- 
grily. ‘‘Come on, then!” 

There was a rush for within by the 
groups of men lounging and talking out- 
side in the mild evening air. But they 
were impeded for the moment by the 
frightened outrush of the women who 
had formed the group inside. 

Mr. Leavitt darted excitedly out and 
laid hold of the struggling Coe from be- 
hind. He did not pause to feel caution. 

“Stop!” he panted, tugging at the far- 
mer’s arm. ‘Don’t fight here! What 
’rey’ doin’? Stop!’ He gave a vigorous 
pull, 

Coe and the storekeeper had not ex- 
changed blows, but had clasped each 
other at the outset and were now sway- 
ing strongly, each striving to overthrow 
the other. Mr. Leavitt’s interference 
was not much, for the mild, gray-haired 
postmaster had little muscle to enforce it, 
but it hampered and hindered Coe just 
when he needed all his forces. With a 
quick, powerful jerk of his arm back- 
ward, he caught Mr. Leavitt full in the 
forehead with his elbow, and the post- 
master was thrown to the floor. 

At the same moment the men outside 
had forced their way in, just in time to 
see him felled. It all had happened in a 
few seconds. 

The struggle was forcibly ended in an 
instant. The raging Coe was pulled off 
by half a dozen heavy hands, while oth- 
ers were laid upon Mr. Reed, who, of 
course, stood in no need of their restrain- 
ing services. Mr. Leavitt, bruised, dazed 
and trembling, was instantly caught up 
and succored, with a burst of real affec- 
tion which few, perhaps, had realized that 
they felt so warmly for the kindly offi- 
cial. Mr. Reed haughtily shook himself 
free. Coe, on the contrary, was gripped 
with increasing firmness, though he strug- 
gled violently. 

“Hit th’ postmaster, did he?” one 
voice was saying, threateningly. 

“Coward!” ‘A hidin’s too good f’r 
ye!” “Allers was a brute!” and other 
exclamations mingled high about him. 
He paid no heed. Indeed, his thoughts 
were not upon Mr. Leavitt at all. 

““You rascally ol’ money-grubber! ’”’ he 
roared at Mr. Reed. ‘I'll hevit out with 
ye! Le’ me go!” wrestling viciously 
with those who held him. ‘I’ll knock 
y’r teeth in, an’ I’ll burn out y’r store 
b’fore I’m done with ye. Skinflint!” 

“Shet up!” commanded one or two, 
sternly, and a wide, rough hand was 
quickly clapped on his mouth. 

“You men had better put a strait 
jacket on him,” observed Mr. Reed, 
curtly. ‘‘A fellow with a temper like 


that ought n’t to be at large.” He 
picked up his hat, brushed off the dust 
with his arm, and stalked out. 

It seemed as though Coe would get 
rough handling. But meanwhile Mr. 
Leavitt had recovered quite quickly, and, 
beyond the shock and the jar on the fore- 
head, proved to be entirely himself again. 
He was the first to intercede for the 
farmer. 

“He wa’n’t hittin’ me,” he urged. 
“Thet was accidental. Besides, he’s 
only jest excited a leetle, an’ a body don’ 
know what he’s doin’ then. Come, now, 
you better let him off.” 

Numbers of people were crowding in 
again by this time. Mr. Leavitt rubbed 
the swelling bump on his brow and 
smiled cheerfully. 

There was a brief, impromptu court- 
martial held over the prisoner, while he 
was gripped as in a vice, and with some- 
body’s right hand over his mouth and 
beard and the left one over his eyes. 
Then he was straightened up, pushed 
toward the door through the throng, 
which made way for him perforce, 
shoved also through the gathering crowd 
on the walk toward the curb, and pro- 
pelled with a hearty kick out into the 
semi-darkness of the road. 

“You pick y’rself up an’ walk straight 
off home, now, or we’ll ride ye there ona 
rail,” was the emphatic and contemptu- 
ous admonition flung after him. Two 
stalwart farmer lads volunteered to keep 
him in sight, as he stumbled off, and see 
that he did no violence on the way, while 
the rest turned again toward the post 
office focus, to shower friendly queries 
and good offices on Mr. Leavitt. Few 
asked for Mr. Reed, who had disappeared 
in the darkness in the other direction. 

Half mad with vindictiveness at the 
rough justice he had received, and little 
comforted by the evidence that his hates 
and hatefulness had gradually made him 
in return the best-hated individual in 
Felton, Garrett Coe stumped off up the 
street, cursing under his breath. He did 
not seek to pursue Mr. Reed, and in fact 
his animosity toward that individual was 
now merged in a wider animosity, that 
expanded and grew until it swept within 
its purview not merely those who had 
laid hands upon him, but the entire popu- 

lation of Felton, and of the county and 
state as well. In a word, he was ina 
fighting mood toward all humankind. 
He did not see his two shadowers as he 
hastened blindly along, and they, after 
following him for a sufficient distance to 
assure themselves that he was not in 
present quest of the storekeeper or his 
property, returned to the buzzing center 
at the post office, where the people were 
now having two exciting themes to talk 
about, instead of merely one, which in 
itself would have been sufficient riches. 
Mr. Leavitt was happily quite himself 
again, and earnestly deprecated any hard 
feelings or vengefulness toward Coe that 
might be felt on his behalf. Apart from 
the general dislike long felt for Coe, there 
was no other behalf on which vengeful- 
ness could be very strongly felt, for Mr. 
Reed was not much more popular in his 
way than the farmer himself; and the ex- 
citement over the incident by degrees 
subsided. 

Coe had himself sobered down some- 
what when he reached home; but he was 
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not feeling agreeable, nevertheless. The 
little boys had gone to bed. Burt Way 
had just left, oddly disquieted by a cer- 
tain new, almost distrustful reserve in 
*Vinie’s manner, which had kept him at 
a distance in some subtle fashion and 
had made him feel strangely at a loss. 
’*Vinie herself was sitting silent, idle for 
the nonce, abstractedly staring at her 
mother, who, in the glow of the kerosene 
lamp, was at work on her never-failing 
pile of sewing. 

The girl started as her father tramped 
abruptly in, but her mother, apathetic or 
too busy and fatigued for demonstration, 
betrayed no sign and did not even look 
up as he entered. 

Her omission added vaguely to his hot 
and angry feelings and had the effect of 
directing them upon herself. 

‘‘Lamp smokin’!” he snorted, and 
crossing the room he reached unceremo- 
niously over his wife’s shoulder and in 
turning down the flame extinguished it. 

‘*Plague take th’ concern!” he ejacu- 
lated, furiously. ‘‘Where’s a match? 
Bring a match, can’t ye?”’ 

As the kitchen door happened to be 
closed the light from the kitchen lamp 
was shut out; and it was only after a 
minute of deft groping in that direction 
that ’Vinie pulled the door open and thus 
illuminated the room sufficiently to find a 
match and presently set matters straight 
again. 

‘*‘Sarves ye right,” puffed the farmer, 
irritably. ‘‘Ought t’ look after y’r lamps 
better.” 

Mrs. Coe picked up her tumbled sewing 
and said, without resentment: 

“We reelly ought t’ hev a new lamp, 
Garrett, ef y’ e’d afford it. This one is 
out of order, it’s so old, an’ th’ kitchen 
one ain't even as good. I hev t’ do so 
much evenin’s, sometimes, an’ it seems t’ 
make my eyes smart.” 

“‘Then what d’ y’ want t’ work at night 
fur? ”’ demanded her husband. 

“**Cause I gener’lly hev more than I 
e’n ’tend to in th’ daytime.” 

‘‘Pah!” said Garrett. “Ef y’d worka 
leetle smarter y’ wouldn’t. I hain’t got 
any patience with these complaints all 
th’ time.” 

“Why, I wasn’t complainin’, Garrett.” 

“Yes, y’ was. Y’re allers doin’ it. I 
won’t hey it.” 

*Vinie’s eyes blazed, though she said 
nothing. 

“Got th’ preservin’ things ready f’r 
t’morrow ?”’ he pursued. 

“IT told ye at supper I hed.” 

“Well, tell me ag’in, can’t ye? No 
harm in sayin’ so twice, is there?” <A 


‘pang of pain shot through his left arm, 


which had been wrenched in the recent 
struggle. ‘“‘Ow!” he grunted, and, pull- 
ing off his coat, rolled up his shirt sleeve 
and began rubbing the skin, which showed 
red and swollen. 

His wife sprang to his side, her work 
falling again, disordered, on the faded 
carpet. 

‘Garrett, what is it?’ she cried, with 
imperious solicitude. ‘‘Hev y’ hurt y’r- 
self?”’ 

“T twisted my arm somehow down- 
town,”’ he replied, shortly. 

‘Le’ me rub it. Set right down there 
in my chair by th’ lamp. ’Vinie, you git 
th’ arnica in th’ bedroom closet on the 
left-hand shelf—quick, there’s a dear.” 
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She sought to draw her husband toward 
the chair. 

“Tt don’t want rubbin’, I tell ye,’”’ he 
said, testily. ‘‘You leave it be.” 

“It ought t’ hev rubbin’ right away, 
Garrett,’ she pleaded. ‘‘Y’ll hev a lame 
arm t’morrow ef y’ don’t let me fix it, an’ 
then y’ can’t work. Do set down.” 

“I won’t!”’ he repeated, repulsing her 
almost with a push. ‘You git t’ y’r 
work. I’ll’tend t’ th’ arm.” 

’Vinie made up to him, her slight fist 
clenched. 

“How dare you treat ma that way 
she burst out. 

‘“’Vinie, child!’ called her mother, in 
dismay and disapproval. ‘ What d’ y’ 
mean by speakin’ so t’ y’r father? He 
ain’t treated me any ways. Mebbe his 
arm’s better left th’ way ’tis.”’ 

Garrett gave a harsh laugh. 

“This is a result of your bringin’ up, I 
guess,”’ he said, shortly. ‘‘ You been put- 
tin’ idees in th’ girl’s head ?” 

“No, she hasn’t,” cried his daughter, 
indignantly. She stood glaring at him, 
her slender chest heaving. 

‘‘Go an’ set down,” he ordered, roughly. 

‘Please do, ’Vinie,’”’ begged Mrs. Coe. 

’Vinie did not, but she flung out of the 
room in a tempest of pent-up feeling. 

“Young spitfire,’’ growled her father. 
‘‘What’s come over her?”’ 

“T don’ know,” sighed the woman, 
meekly. ‘‘’Tain’t like ’Vinie, somehow. 
’Pears as ef her thinkin’ ’bout Burt so 
much hed kind o’—I don’ know,”’ she fin- 
ished, lamely. 

“Well, I won’t hev any more ofit. You 
tell her so. She ain’t any too old t’ whip 
yet. Talkin’ thet way t’ her father!” 
He came and stood looking down on his 
wife. ‘‘See here,’ he said, ‘‘I’m goin’ t’ 
take thet silver candelabber o’ yourn 
over t’ Hingham nex’ week.” 

She gave a distressed cry. 

““What fur?” 

“Cause I want some money on it. Ol’ 
Reed’s howlin’ f’r his int’rest. He’ll git 
it. I ain’t goin’ t’ give him th’ satisfac- 
tion o’ sellin’ me out o’ this place. Ill 
git even with him, never fear; but I'll 
pay him his int’ rest.” 

“But not thet,” she urged, her voice 
breaking a little. ‘‘Thet was mother’s. 
It stood in th’ ol’ home f’r years. She 
gave it t’ me. It’s th’ only handsome 
thing I’ve got. An’ it came fr’m her.” 

“T don’t care,” he returned, doggedly. 
“T e’n git sixty dollars on thet, f’r th’ 
siver alone.” | 

Mrs. Coe, greatly discomposed, made a 
prolonged and almost tearful plea for the 
retention of the valued heirloom; but 
her husband was obdurate. She never 
dreamed of giving a similarly obdurate 
and emphatic veto, and her lesser urgings 
were not merely ineffectual, but added to 
his ugly mood as well as to his obstinacy. 
She could only end by acquiescing, with a 
long, sorrowing breath, and turned again 
to her work with swimming eyes, ill able 
to cope with the close needlework and the 
inefficient light. 

There was a silence, glum on his part, 
grieving on hers. He had flung himself 
into a distant chair. Presently he rose. 

“I’m goin’ t’ bed,” he said, briefly, 
““Y’ e’n foller when y’ git ready. Good 
night.” 

“Good night!” she returned, looking 
up, and the grieving suddenly left her 
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eyes, and in its stead came a light of love 
such as heroes and knights might give of 
their noblest to win. 

“Good night, Garrett,” she called again 
after him, wondrously forgetful for the 
moment of all else save woman’s swift, 
compelling caring. ‘I do hope y’r arm’ll 
be better in th’ mornin’. I’m so sorry!” 

(To be continued.) 





Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WAHITTLESEY 


At the Capitol 

Few of the recent sessions of either 
House can be called dull. The Anti-can- 
teen measure passed with a rustling of 
the myriads of petitions sent to senators 
like unto the swish of women’s skirts. 
The Army and Navy Bill is bringing 
out a long exposition of hazing at West 
Point. Mr. Cushman of Washington has 
given a witty and entertaining illustrated 
talk on the River and Harbor Bill, and 
Senator Hoar delivered an exhaustive ar- 
gument against the advisability of holding 
the Philippines, and was promptly and 
unanimously renominated the next week 
by a legislature that does not wholly 
share his opinions but has pride and con- 
fidence in the ability and integrity of the 
man, The Census Bureau has told us 
that the center of population is now in 
Indiana, and that on the basis of a repre- 
sentative for every 200,000 the House will 
have eighteen new members. 

A room in the center of the Capitol is 
really now the focus vf popular interest. 
For there, before the august presence of 
the Supreme Court, several of the keenest 
and most brilliant lawyers of the country 
are presenting arguments for a final de- 
cision upon the extent and constitution- 
ality of this much used word, expansion, 
as applied to this nation. Mr. Carlisle 
and others for the plaintiffs, and Attor- 
ney-general Griggs, Solicitor-general Rich- 
ards, with farther able counsel for the 
Government, have presented the Porto 
Rican cases with such masterly learning 
and eloquence that it isnot too much to 
say, could the walls that once echoed the 
words of Webster, Clay and Calhoun cry 
out, they would not declare that the 
former days were better than these. 


Death and Iliness 

The shadow of mortality has crept into 
the new year. There are vacant places 
in the House; the eulogies to Senator 
Davis have just been spoken, and the 
presiding officer of the Senate has the 
sympathy of all who knew the ster- 
ling qualities of Mrs. Frye. She was 
well known in church, literary and 
patriotic circles. She was not a society 
woman in the common use of the phrase, 
but her keen observation, ready wit and 
strong common sense largely shaped the 
social life of the little coterie of families 
in official life from Maine, who dwelt hap- 
pily together for many successive seasons 
at the Hamilton House. 

The grip epidemic is largely interfering 
with business and pleasure and making 
temporary wrecks of people during these 
most beautiful days of aso far open win- 
ter. The President in his retirement 
shows his characteristic qualities of pa- 
tience and determination, and the inaug- 
ural committee is working with zeal and 
enthusiasm to extend to him the grand- 
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est of out-of-door public functions in the 
treacherous days of early Mareh. The 
White House receptions and state din- 
ners that mark the season from New 
Year’s to Lent may all be given up. 
Other engagements are being canceled 
right and left, and one speedily accom- 
plishes her day’s visiting list, from the 
reason that many ladies are too ill to re- 
ceive. The police force is crippled and 
the physicians overworked ; they hope- 
fully say that the trouble is passing and 
is of a mild type. 


Educational and Philanthropic 

That the capital is becoming more and 
more of an educational center may be 
assumed from the fact that not only are 
all the public and private schools of pre- 
vious years full, but three new institu- 
tions destined to have a large influence 
have recently been established. The Epis- 
copal Cathedral School has opened its de- 
partment for girls in a fine building, the 
gift of Mrs. Hearst. Accomplished and 
experienced teachers have gathered in 
this attractive spot a number of earnest 
students. The watchful Roman Catho- 
lics found, some time ago, that their uni- 
versity would not be complete without a 
school for the higher education of women. 
With them to see is to act, and a large 
tract of ground adjoining the great uni- 
versity was secured, and there, in a wing 
of what will be a noble structure, is es- 
tablished Trinity College. It is under 
the control of the Sisters of Notre Dame 
of Namur. Its walls were consecrated 
and dedicated with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of the Roman Church, the 
cardinal, the papal legate and the rector 
of the university all taking part in tie 
gorgeous ceremonial. The Washington 
School for boys is a private enterprise, 
but planned on such broad lines, with so 
fine an equipment and indorsement, that 
there can be little doubt of its steady 
growth. The head master is Mr. Louis 
L. Hooper, the youngest son of the late 
William R. Hooper, so well known to the 
old-time readers of The Congregationalist. 


Miss Gould’s Visit 

Miss Helen Gould has been here inter- 
esting many persons in philanthropic 
work for soldiers and sailors. The wife 
of the Secretary of War invited 200 of the 
fashionable people to meet her. They 
were charmed with her simple, pleasing 
manner and earnest talk. The next even- 
ing she went to the plain little hall where 
dollars have been transformed into home 
comforts for the wandering and veteran 
defender of his country. That the men 
were equally delighted with this noble 
woman was shown by their hearty ap- 
plause and cheers. 


Dedicated Without Debt 

Dr. Hamlin, the one and only pastor of 
the Church of the Covenant, which, by 
the way, has a large number of Congre- 
gationalists among its worshipers, is the 
happy leader of a happy people. The 
church was organized fifteen years ago 
with fifty-three members. Two years 
later it held its first service in its present 
building, which, with the lot, had cost 
considerably over $200,000. Less than 
two-thirds of this sum was provided for. 
On account of the debt the church was 
not dedicated. The membership has 
grown to nearly 1,000, including the mis- 
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sion, for its activities have reached out 
into the city, the homeland and the foreign 
field, and large sums of money have been 
given to benevolence, while the heavy 
running expenses have been met and the 
debt gradually reduced to $25,000. This 
sum Dr. Hamlin succeeded in raising by 
the close of the century, and the first 
Sunday in the new cycle saw the dedica- 
tion. At the same service a beautiful 
memorial window to the late Gardiner G. 
Hubbard was unveiled. 


At the First Congregational 

The first Sunday of the new year 
brought a number of additions to the 
First Church, and to the Second a notable 
increase in the annual collection for for- 
eign missions, a direct result of Mr. 
Wishard’s practical talk. The previous 
evening, at the home of Mr. Justice 
Brewer, he met a number of the church 
members. The social is a large and help- 
ful element in this church. Dr. Newman 
is at present without an assistant. His 
illustrated Sunday evening sermons at- 
tract full houses. A new departure has 
been made in the election of a woman as 
superintendent of the Sunday school. 





In and Around Boston 


Berkeley Temple’s Promising Outlook 

In addition to all current expenses, the 
church’has paid during the year the balance 
of a debt of $1,400 for improvements on the 
church building. Of the $16,000 disbursed 
during the year, upwards of $6,000 have been 
raised by the church people, the balance from 
outside. In addition, the members of the 
church have contributed for benevolence over 
$1,200, and the year ended with all bills paid 
and a balance in the treasury. 

During the absence of Dr. Dickinson, who, 
on account of his health, has been in Califor- 
nia since September, the work of the church 
has been carried on under the charge of Rev. 
Messrs. Edward Anderson and W. S. Kelsey, 
Mr. Anderson occupying the pulpit. The 
Congregational Chureh Union has taken up 
this work as one of its departments, and has 
contributed considerable money during the 
year. Numerous individuals who have as- 
sisted during 1900 have indicated an inten- 
tion of aiding more largely during the next 
year, and the prospects for 1901 are exception- 
ally good. 

Through the generous gift of $500 from a 
leading Boston banker, a Christmas dinner 
was held at the church, attended by over 500 
persons. Some were members of this church 
and congregation, the remainder were con- 
nected with the Y. M. C. A., Parker Memorial, 
Every Day Church and Shawmut. 


A Hospitable City Church 

Shawmut is coming to be known as the 
Strangers’ Church, though by no means claim- 
ing exclusive right to the title. A friendly 
feature of its work is what is known as the 
strangers’ sociable. Students of the various 
fine schools in its vicinity and resident wage- 
earners are called upon by Rev. R. J. Floody, 
the pastor’s assistant, or by his wife, and in- 
vited to this social gathering. Here they are 
met by the Sunday school superintendent, 
Bible class teachers and officers of the young 
people’s societies; who welcome them to their 
departments. No entertainment is attempted, 
but just a cordial good time. With the re- 
freshments a little card is circulated asking 
the address of friends whom they would like 
to bring to the church. These names form a 
basis of invitation for the next strangers’ so- 
ciable, and those welcomed at one gathering 
pass on the welcome at the next. Besides the 
social gain to the church and its guests, this 
plan brings together the artistic and the prac- 


tical classes with distinct advantage to both. 
No wonder that Shawmut, with its eighteen 
organizations, is more prosperous than for a 
decade back, nor that its Sunday school and 
Endeavor Society have nearly doubled in 
membership within a twelvemonth. At this 
church the office of sexton is a double one and 
includes a housekeeper, who receives and 
presents visitors, has an eye to the culinary 
affairs, etc. 


Dr. Webb’s Eighty-first Birthday 

So many tokens of friendship came to Dr. 
E. B. Webb in his Wellesley home last Friday, 
as he was passing his eighty-first milestone, 
that the pain which is his constant companion 


. was for a time, at least, forgotten. The secre- 


taries of the American Board sent out one of 
their number, Dr. Strong, with a floral offer- 
ing. Many letters of appreciation were re- 
ceived. There were more callers than usual, 
among the latter being Dr. W. T. McElveen, 
who brought eighty-one roses, the offering of 
Shawmut Church to its pastor emeritus, to- 
gether with a tender, formal* minute passed 
at the annual meeting. Dr. McElveen seldom 
lets a week go by without a visit to the sick- 
room. 


A Loving Cup for President Stearns 

Supt. D. W. Waldron and the executive 
committee of the City Missionary Society 
were invited by Mrs. Stearns to a “surprise 
dinner” to her husband, Mr. R. H. Stearns, 
at the Somerset last Saturday evening. The 
guests improved the opportunity to present 
to Mr. Stearns a beautiful loving cup as a 
token of appreciation of his long-continued 
connection with the City Missionary Society, 
of whose board of managers and executive 
committee he has been a member thirty years. 
He has been president of the society for the 
past nine years. 


Dr. Abbott’s Lowell Lectures 

The Lowell Institute this season presents 
three notable courses of lectures by prominent 
Congregational ministers, and the last of 
these, twelve in number, are now being given 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings at Hunting- 
ton Hall by Dr. Lyman Abbott. His subject 
is The Rights ef Man: A Study in the Prob- 
lems of Democracy. The third lecture, on 
political rights, is announced for Jan. 22. 
Dr. Abbott’s presence in the city is taken ad- 
vantage of by pastors, who gladly welcome 
him to their pulpits. He has preached al- 
ready in Phillips Church, South Boston, and 
last Sunday morning was at Union Church. 


Help for the Sailors 

The Woman’s Seaman’s Friend Society, 
which held its sixth annual meeting Jan. 14 
in the chapel of the Old South Church, showed 
by its report that it is doing a great deal of 
sisterly service for sailors. It has over six 
hundred members, seventy-nine of whom 
have been added during the year. Rev. Dr. 
W. H. Davis of Newton, Chaplain S. S. Nick- 
erson and Miss A. P. Jones of Portsmouth, 
N. H., spoke of the work of the society, and 
told of the ministries which have brought 
comfort to sailors and inspired them to be 
better and more useful men. Mrs. F. O. 
White, who has been the only president dur- 
ing the six years of the society’s existence, 
resigned, and Mrs. Walter Ela of Cambridge 
was chosen for that office. 


The New England Watch and Ward Society 


The twenty-third annual meeting of this 
modest, but most necessary, organization was 
held in the Old South Church on Sunday 
evening, the president of the society, Bishop 
McVickar of Rhode Island, Rev. Dr. George 
A. Gordon, Rev. F. B. Allen, the secretary, 
and Rev. Edward Cummings speaking in be- 
half of the work of the society. Mr. Allen 
claimed for Boston that it was the only large 
city in the world that had no open gambling 
places. The greatest foe to virtue and de- 
cency in the city now, he says, is the second- 
elass hotel, which in many eases is nothing 
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but a place of assignation. Mr. Cummings, 


recently professor of sociology at Harvard, 
told of the imperative need of more facilities 
in cities for social intercourse under decent, 
moral conditions, and pointed out that the 
lodging houses as at present conducted could 
hardly be expected to promote virtue. Dr. 
Gordon vouched for the purity of the great 
middle class population, and denounced the 
luxurious and idle rich and pleaded for pro- 
tection of the poor. Bishop McVickar told of 
the quiet, persistent, effective work of the so- 
ciety in limiting the amount of licentiousness 
and gambling in New England, and pleaded 
for hearty financial support of the society. 


Protection of the Sabbath 

The annual meeting of the New England 
Sabbath Protective League was held in the 
Brookline Harvard Church last Sunday even- 
ing. Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas, Rev. F. W. 
Hamilton of Roxbury, Rev. W. T. Perin, and 
Rev. W. D. Kneeland, secretary of the léague, 
spoke. Dr. Thomas notes signs of increasing 
desecration of the Sabbath. Mr. Hamilton 
emphasized the economic aspects of the prob- 
lem, and the need of Sunday rest to employer 
and employee. Mr. Perin denounced the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology as 
guilty of much injury to public morals be- 
cause it forces students to study on Sunday. 
Mr. Kneeland intimated that Sunday golf 
playing was a sin that Brookline pastors 
needed to be bold in denouncing. 





Current Thought 
WEST POINT ETHICS 


The proof is now beyond all doubt that for 
a long time West Point might have advertised 
itself truthfully as a school for instruction in 
brutality, the extirpation of natural feeling 
and all that is best in Christian civilization.— 
—New York Christian Advocate. 

GREAT BRITAIN’S HEART-SEARCHING 


Many facts contribute to make the opening 
of the new century a time of heart-searching 
for the people of Great Britam. The tener of 
their thoughts may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing excerpts from representative journals. 
“We are afraid that it finds our people priz- 
ing material success more insanely than ever, 
and hysterically anxious in the prospect of 
losing it....The comfortable assurance 
which used to be the most distinguishing fea- 
ture of John Bull is rapidly disappearing. .. . 
We are in sore need of wise guidance. Those 
who have the ear of the multitude are them- 
selves feverish and panic-stricken ... We 
drink more and gamble more than any other 
people in the world. ... If it goes on long 
nothing can save us, no commercial activity, 
no military reform, no increase of empire— 
all these things will but hasten our doom,” 
saysthe British Weekly. Christian Endeavor 
prescribes “more regard for the triumph of 
unselfishness, quiet fairness and steady purity 
of life.... Our real need is God.” The 
Christian Commonwealth thinks the world 
could well “afford a slight tendency to scien- 
tific stagnation during this new century, if it 
could in some measure overtake its spiritual 
and sociological arrears.” The Methodist 
Times, on the other hand, is optimistic. It 
says: ‘Our standard is almost incalculably 
higher than that of the Englishmen who 
watched the dawn of the nineteenth century. 
... We know the worst now, and the light 
we enjoy is so much brighter that it makes 
the darkness appear blacker than it ever ap- 
peared before. There is nothing in any out- 
look that should induce us to abate one jot of 
heart or hope. ... We are on the eve of the 
greatest and most splendid attack upon the 
kingdom of sin and misery that Christendom 
has ever witnessed.” The Christian World is 
equally optimistic, and while it expects the 
twentieth century to be far better than the 
nineteenth it does not expect it to work mira- 
cles. . 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


So Little Made Me Glad 


So little made me glad, for I was young, 

Flowers, a sunset, books, a friend or two, 

Gray skies with scanty sunshine piercing 
through, 

How little made me glad when I was young! 


So little makes me happy row I’m old; 

Your hand in mine, dear heart, here by the fire; 
The children grown unto our heart’s desire— 
How little keeps us happy when we’re old! 


And yet between the little then and now, 

What wo lds of life, or thought and feeling 
keen ; 

What spiritual depths and heights unseen— 

Ah me, between the little then and now! 


For little things seem mighty when we’re 
young; 
Then we rush onward through the changing 
years, 
Testing the gamut of all smiles and tears, 
Till mighty things seem little. We are old. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 





Protests continue to be made 

A pe ly against the demands of our 
arning : 

educational system upon 
school children. Now it is an eminent 
specialist who sounds the warning in be- 
half of girls. Dr. George J. Engelmann 
of Boston, in his presidential address be- 
fore the American Gynzcological Society, 
dwelt upon the tremendous susceptibility 
and the almost feverish activity of the 
period of developing womanhood, and 
pointed out that our schools and colleges 
tend to aggravate these conditions, 
greatly to the injury of the health of the 
woman and of future generations. Ju- 
dicious physical training and strict adher- 
ence to the laws of hygiene counteract, 
to some extent, the evil effects, but Dr. 
Engelmann urges preventive measures. 
The real solution of the problem, he says, 
must be reasonable hours of study, men- 
tal training adapted to physiological pos- 
sibilities and a regard for woman’s sensi- 
tive organization. Especially between 
the ages of ten and sixteen girls must be 
guarded from strain and excitement— 
whether of work or play. 


The last word in regard to 
the relations of men and 
women is never spoken because no single 
view comprises all the field and no single 
generalization takes account of all the 
facts. We all have heard of man’s inhu- 
manity to woman in accepting her de- 
voted service without wages, or adequate 
recognition indeed, and making her beg 
for the money she needs for the uses of 
the family, and we all recognize the at 
least occasional truth of the picture. Is 
there not, however, something to be said 
about woman’s inhumanity to man? 
Are women always just in their demands 
upon the men who work for the main- 
taining of the home? Do they not some- 
times act as if husband or father had the 
purse of Fortunatus, instead of a strictly 
limited amount of income or earnings ? 
Is there no truth in the stories of the 
husband at work in the city while the 
wife is at ease in Europe or the South? 
Are women just in their estimate of men 
when they talk of them to each other or 


Men and Women 


to young girls? Do they make as full 
allowance for the weariness of working 
men as for their own infirmities and 
whims? The fact is that even with the 
best of us there is room for increased 
thoughtfulness and recognition that the 
best earthly happiness comes in the rela- 
tions and dependencies of the home, 
where men are dependent upon women 
and women upon men. 


Mrs. Rankin, in her article 
cutee this week, proves that let- 

ter-writing is not a lost art, 
and we can supplement her story by an 
unusual instance of faithfulness in corre- 
spondence which has come to our knowl- 
edge. Two schoolgirls met and studied 


together for one year at Mt. Holyoke.. 


That was twenty-five years ago. They 
have met but once since, and then only 
for afew hours, and the one who is un- 
married has never seen husband and chil- 
dren of the distant married friend. Yet 
never in all the years of friendship have 
they failed to hear from each other 
monthly. Maternal and home cares on 
the one side, the demands of business 
life on the other have never interfered 
seriously with the regularity of the cor- 
respondence—a correspondence which was 
purely voluntary, never a duty, as family 
letters often are. How great must be 
the reward of such constancy many of 
us who have never attained to it can im- 
agine, as we think of keeping in close 
touch with a congenial friend through 
more than a score of years. 





A Letter a Day 


BY MARTHA CLARK RANKIN 


“It is thirty years since I left home to 
enter college,” said a Boston professional 
woman the other day, “‘and since then I 
have never been with my parents except 
for afew weeks atatime. Yet there has 
never been a day of absence when I have 
not written to them. No matter how 
busy or hurried I have been, or how 
wretchedly I have felt, I have always 
managed to get off some sort of a letter 
every day, and the writing has been just 
as much a part of my daily régime as 
bathing or dressing.” 

When, thirty years before, the father 
and mother in a pleasant Maine home 
had suddenly discovered that their bril- 
liant daughter could no longer be satis- 
fied to remain with them, the blow was 
at first an overwhelming one. They tried 
to console each other by saying that four 
years would soon be gone; but, in their 
hearts, both felt that the college course 
was the beginning of a career, and that 
the happy home life of the three was 
over. 

“T shall write to you every day of my 
life, you dearest dears,” said the affec- 
tionate girl, who loved her parents and 
would gladly have stayed with them were 
it not that a power she had not-strength 
to resist compelled her to go. She felt 
that her unusual talent was a sacred 
trust for which she must some time give 
an account, and it would be wrong to 


hide it away without any effort to in- 
crease it, so she said a regretful good-by 
to her happy childhood home. 

As the days passed and every one 
brought a welcome letter, telling so fully’ 
and naturally of all the new experiences 
that the parents sometimes felt that they 
had just entered college themselves, the 
Maine home was not so dreary as they 
had feared. The letters generally came 
late in the afternoon, and the reading 
and re-reading, with the talking over of 
the various items and the writing in re- 
turn, gave occupation for the long even- 
ings. The parents did not always send a 
letter each day, but they never failed to 
receive one, and its regular arrival was 
the bright spot in their lives. 

The four years slipped away, as years 
have a habit of doing, and when the par- 
ents went to see their daughter graduate 
they felt already acquainted with class- 
mates and friends, with the faculty and 
the whole college life, and the three 
never-to-be-forgotten days were filled 
with delightful experiences. 

As the parents’ fears were realized and 
the daughter found in Boston a field of 
wide usefulness, the daily letters still 
kept them informed of all that she was 
doing and planning. She became more 
and more prominent and successful in 
her line of work, and her days were filled 
to overflowing, yet she somehow never 
failed to find a few minutes in which to 
talk with the dear parents about her ac- 
tivities. With her they have traveled all 
over this country and a large part of 
Europe; they have met many distin- 
guished persons, and encouraged many 
young men and women to take the first 
difficult steps on the road to success and 
usefulness. 

They are old people now and cannot go 
out as much as they used to, hence the 
letters grow more and more precious. 
The mother keeps them on her desk for a 
month, rereading them till she knows 
them by heart; then they are tied in a 
neat package and carried up to the attic. 
The neighbors say that the attic must be 
full of letters, for not a single one has 
ever been destroyed. 

“A great waste of time and money,” 
people used to say at first, but as they 
have realized the perfect union and inti- 
macy which these letters have cemented 
between parents and child, one after an- 
other has ceased to criticise. And many 
a mother looks at the treasured pile on 
the old desk with envious eyes, as she 
thinks how little she knows of the boys 
and girls who have gone out from her 
home and how the first news of changes 
in their lives has sometimes come to her 
from others. 

While this instance is remarkable for 
the term of years over which it extends, 
yet the daily interchange of letters be- 
tween separated members of a home is 
often continued for many months, 
whereby the loved ones are kept in con- 
stant touch with one another. In the 
face of such facts, who will say that let- 
ter-writing is a lost art? 





If one can only do one’s work well, one 
can bear anything.—Anne J. Clough. 
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Closet and Hltar 


Let us run with patience the race that is 
set before us, looking unto Jesus the author 
and perfecter of our faith. 





Faith does not consist simply ina glance, 
but also in a gaze.—A. J. Gordon. 





"Do you not think that the constant 
study of His character would far more 
effectually teach us our depravity than 
poring into our own.—A. L. Newton. 





I have had lately to try and comfort 
two or three people in distress of mind, 


- and have been very much struck with the 


impossibility there is of giving any real 
consolation and encouragement except 
that which arises from religion and is 
embodied in the Gospel. How useless it 
is to tell the desponding of any hope ex- 
cept that which is to be found in God, 
the friendless of any love but their 
Maker’s, or those distressed by conscious- 
ness of guilt of any remedy but a Sav- 
iour’s blood. It is here that the true test 
and proof of the gospel lies. It is light 
to the blind, strength to the weary and 
consolation for the broken-hearted.— Dr. 
James Hinton. 





My soul is cast down within me. O that 
we could learn, when in these moods, to 
go more to God and less to man, we should 
find more relief and religion would be 
less dishonored.—George Whitefield. 





Lest to evil ways I run 

When I go abroad, 
Shine about me like the sun, 

O my gracious Lord! 
Make the clouds, with silver glowing, 
Like a mist of lilies blowing 

O’er the summer sward; 
And mine eyes keep thou from being 
Ever satisfied with seeing, 

O my Light, my Lord! 


Lest that I in vain pretense 
Careless live and move, 
Heart and mind and soul and sense, 
Quicken thou with love! 
Fold its music over, under, 
Breath of flute and boom of thunder, 
Nor make satisfied my hearing, 
As I go on nearing, nearing 
Him whose name is Love. 
—Alice Cary. 





For every look at yourself take ten 
looks at Christ.—R. M. McCheyne. 


True Friend and Helper of the souls 
of men, we look to thee for strength 
and peace. Thou hast redeemed us 
and made us sharers of thy life, and 
with our growing love and faith has 
come a deeper vision of thine eternal 
love. As thou hast given thy life a 
ransom for our souls, help us to give 
our lives to thee in all sincerity of 
heart, in all humility of service, in all 
delight of friendship, in zeal and wise 
endeavor for the work which is both 
thine and ours. Remove all clouds of 
ignorance and sin that the clear shin- 
ing of thy presence may be manifest 
in us from day to day. Pitifully be- 
hold, O Christ, the sorrows of our 
hearts and sustain our weakness with 
thy strength. And in thy loving 
kindness p wus ever near to thee. 


CLOSET AND ALTAR: A volume for family worship and pri- 
vate devotion. Compiled from the weekly CLOSET AND ALTAR 
Column. Published by 7he Congregationalist. 








Why We Eat Beans 


The nutritive value of foods should be 
studied by every housekeeper, and it is a 
pity that more do not take advantage of 
the information collected by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, since 
its bulletins are to be had for the asking. 
‘Beans, Peas and Other Legumes as 
Food” is the title of its recent Farmers’ 
Bulletin, prepared by Mary Hinman Abel 
and containing tables and illustrations 
besides much other useful matter. 

Taking the world over, the legumes are, 
next to the cereals, the most valuable 
and most extensively used among vege- 
table foods. ‘‘ Legumes” include, be- 
sides the various kinds of peas and beans, 
lentils and peanuts. The pod of the lentil 
is flat and contains but two very flat 
round seeds, convex on both sides. Their 
flavor is pronounced and to some persons 
not as agreeable as peas and beans, but 
they are highly nutritious. This is one 
of the most ancient of food plants, culti- 
vated still in Oriental countries. The 
reddish Egyptian lentil probably furnished 
the ‘‘red pottage”’ of Esau. Until recent 
years the lentil was little known among 
us, but, with the growth of foreign popu- 
lation, its use has steadily increased, and 
it is being cultivated to some extent in our 
Southwestern territories. The peanut is 
hardly to be considered a food as yet, but 
rather as a food accessory or luxury. 

The legumes are especially rich in pro- 
tein, the nitrogenous constituent which 
forms the chief nutrient in meat, and are 
thus fitted to take the place of part of the 
meat in any dietary. Mrs. Abel does not 
advocate them as a substitute for all 
meat. Fresh peas and beans are com- 
parable with our most nutritious green 
vegetables, and when canned lose none 
of their nutriment. But most valuable 
are the dried legumes, which furnish 
more protein and energy than almost any 
other food material. Since in compari- 
son with their value their price is low, 
they must be considered among vegetable 
foods as next in importance to bread. 

Care in the preparation of peas and 
beans is very essential because affecting 
their digestibility and flavor. Mrs. Abel 
gives seyeral practical suggestions on 
this point. It is the tough skins which 
make the dried legumes indigestible. 
Long soaking in water and long applica- 
tion of heat soften and, where necessary, 
help to remove the skin, as well as im- 
prove the flavor. Legumes should not 
be cooked in ‘‘ hard” water, as the chem- 
ical salts present in such water harden 
the vegetable. Rain water is best and 
safest both for soaking and cooking. 

Are peas, beans, etc., an ideal food? 
In summing up the whole subject, Mrs. 
Abel says: ‘“‘ As compared with the cere- 
als, the legumes are (1) less completely 
digested if eaten in considerable quanti- 
ties ; (2) it is improbable that they can be 
made into any form of palatable bread; 
and (3) their flavor is less generally liked, 
and on that account will not be made a 
regular daily food except by people who 
are forced to it by necessity, In view of 
their low cost and high nutritive value, 
however, they may profitably be used 
even to a greater extent than they are at 
present. 





Ingratitude is forgetfulness of the heart.— 
W. G. Jordan. 
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HE comfort and joy that Mellin’s 

Food has brought to the homes, and 
the peace and health it has brought to 
the babies, cannot be calculated, — it is 
priceless. 
Many a mother, who has struggled with 
various foods, which were not adapted to 
infant life, has found relief and comfort 
in the health and happiness of her babe 
when it was fed, with Mellin’s Food 
and fresh milk. The child satisfied, the. 
growth increased, the healthy color and 
firm flesh all indicate the return to the 
happy, healthy condition which every 
mother wishes to see in her baby. 
A healthy baby is a happy baby, and 
Mellin’s Food babies are healthy and 


happy. 

I have had four children, and I always had a 
great deal of trouble with them with indiges- 
tion, and for the first nine months I could not 
get any rest day or night, although I tried 
every food that I could mention, but with very 
little comfort to either the child or myself; 
and I was advised with my last baby to give 
Mellin’s Food a trial. I am pleased to say I 
did, and a better baby can not be found; he 





sing my gratitude to Mellin’s Food. This isa 
voluntary statement, and any lady that desires 
to write me and enclose stamp, I will gladly 
answer her. Mrs. J. D. PHELAN 
14 Park Ave., St. Henry, Montreal 

SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 

SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


ee SE 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF BEEF is in season all the year 
round in the Kitchen and Sick 
Room, but the damp, chilly days 
of winter always bring increasing 
sales. : 

It keeps out the cold by keeping 
in the heat, and colds, chills and 
influenza are often prevented by its 
timely use. A tiny 2 oz. jar con- 
tains the pure concentrated assimi- 
lable essence of many pounds of 
the finest beef. 
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New York: 











Brooklyn: 504 Fulton 8t. 

Boston: 69 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 State Street 








HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Experience 
unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 





CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Conversation Corner 


E are having new members with 
W the new century. This is the 
youngest and the nearest of 

them: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be a Cor- 
nerer. I am seven years old. I have some 
baby kittens on the farm. They are not so 
very little. I love little kittens. The mother 
of these kittens got Lost. We Lost another 
cat named Tom goodby from your friend 

Somerville, Mass. MARTHA B. 

Why is it that all children (including 
some born about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century) love cats more than any 
other animals? I havea lot of them in 
the Drawer waiting to tell their story. 
We must have a broadside for them soon, 
so that if any of you have cats very large, 
or very small, or very handsome, or very 
wise, or very remarkable in any way, 
send them along at once ! 

The day after Christmas, in going to 
Boston I shared my seat on the train, as 
I am always glad to do, with a boy, who, 
with the two little girls on the next seat, 
looked especially bright and happy. They 
had their hands full of presents, and we 
got well acquainted before the brakeman 
gave us that very unnecessary warning, 
“‘Do not leave any articles in the cars!” 
The boy has now joined us and writes : 

Dear Mr. Martin: I received your letter 
and the certificate of membership. I thank 
you for both and send you greetings. Hazel 
and I have been up to the pond, where I used 
that hockey-stick. Do you like squirrels? 
We have 23, and used to have 31 in the sum- 
mer. I had lots of games and toys at Christ- 
mas, a game of fish-pond from my aunt, a 
game of tiddledy-winks from one of my boy- 
friends, and another aunt gave me a game of 
parlor croquet. I had three handkerchiefs 
from one of my grandmothers and two hand- 
kerchiefs from one of my aunts—and lots of 
other things. 

Stoughton, Mass. HAROLD H. 

That boy is fortunate is having so many 
grandmothers and aunts; I have not a 
single grandmother and only one aunt in 
the wide world! I know what tiddledy- 
winks are, for a little boy in Dorchester 
showed me his the other day, but what is 
the “game of fish-pond”? The game I 
see on our pond about these days is 
played with hockey-sticks, such as Harold 
had on the cars. The croquet is, I sup- 
pose, what a little boy the other day 
called ‘‘crooked K.” (The same little 
fellow asked me if I did not wish to see 
him turn a ‘“‘something salt!” ) 

Just at this moment, the postman brings 
the London Toilers of the Deep, with the 
Corner account of our Eskimo wards, not 
then arrived in America. But I have 
later news from them, which you will be 
glad to read, through their own letters. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I loose the cows, drive 
them to Water and tie them up. I went to 
— ona load of wood. Iam going toa Christ- 
mas tree. I made a mouse trap this morning. 

{Later.] I went to the Christmas tree it 
look ever so pretty. I got a pensil full of 
pensils and a fine reading book and a mouth 
organ and a lot of handkerchiefs and a knife 
and i got a lot of other things. I write a 
longer letter when i can write. With love. 

New Hampshire. ALFRED B. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I went to a Christmas 
tree so pretty. I got mouth organ, 3 dolls I 
got card I go to Sunday school. I ride on the 
bank. I feed hens. Mother is going to give 


me some eggs to sell. With love, 
New Hampshire. Brsstr B. RACHEL B. 


I hear otherwise that Bessie had a new 
‘*komatik”’ for Christmas, which explains 
her riding on the bank. They are both 
contented and happy, and are learning to 
read and write very fast. I ought to tell 
you that Fred’s lost ‘‘box’’ was kindly 
sent on by the purser of the steamer, and 
I forwarded it to him just in time to 
give him a still merrier Christmas. How 
glad we are that our Corner has helped 
to get such a happy home for these chil- 
dren from the far north! 

The Micronesian boy in Massachusetts 
(see Nov. 10) writes again: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I will send you a pic- 
ture from my home in Kusaie. It shows my 
brothers, Willie Perkins and Hiram Bingham, 
and the dog Queen. Queen is a great Dane 
which my father bought in San Francisco, 
when he went down to the Islands two years 
ago. Wiilie writes me that Queen has five 
puppies. They don’t have large dogs in Mi- 
cronesia, and Queen is very large. The King 
of the Islands called at the house to welcome 
my father and mother when they went back 
two yearsago. When he saw Queen he said, 
* All samee calf!’? I am twelve years old, 
and I was born in Oberlin, Ohio. 

Warwick, Mass. Paut C, 

Alas, the picture of the canine Queen 
was so cracked in the transmission that 
it could not be used. The Micronesian 
‘“* Pease boys,”’ inquired for Nov. 10, have 
now reported themselves from California. 

Dear Mr. Martin: We are still at Clare- 
mont. Weliveona ranch. I attend the pre- 
paratory department of Pomona College, and 
have one more year before I enter college. 
Ned is in the freshman class of the college. L 
would like to go back to the Islands, but do 
not know that I shall ever go back. Califor- 
nia climate is dryer than the islands, and more 
healthful than that of the East. One can be 
out of doors here all the year round. Many 
people come here for their health. Claremont 
has grown into quite a little village. When 
the college was first started, the country was 
covered with sage brush and stones. Jack 
rabbits and cotton-tails were running round 
in the brush. In their place now are orange 
groves. The mountains are about five miles 
away. From here to the top of “Old Baldy” 
(San Antonio) is about fifteen miles. We 
would like to have you come out to California 
to spend a winter and see the country. 

Claremont, Cal. FRANK P. 

_Thank you; nothing would suit me 
better ; I will wire you when I start! It 
is very pleasant to hear from the boys 
and girls, whose names and letters were 
so familiar in the early days of the Cor- 
ner. I sometimes think I would like to 
have a big broadside reunion of those 
‘‘charter members.”’ They are all grown 
up now, and many of them in college, or 
already graduated and in active work. A 
few I have lost track of, but all that I 
know about are an honor to the Corner! 

But what are “cotton-tails?’” O, I 
have turned and looked it up in Webster 
and so do not need to ask. Moral: get 
into the habit of constantly referring to 
the dictionary for anything which you 
are not sure of—doing it at once; you 
will understand better the subject in 
hand, and gradually acquire much cor- 
rect information for future use. On the 
first morning of 1901, a little boy who was 
sorely disappointed that he did not wish 
me ‘‘’shappy new year”’ first, appeared 
soon after at my door and shouted, “I 
wish you a Happy New Dictionary!” In 
his excitement he had forgotten the word, 
which he had only heard before in con- 


nection with the Century Dictionary in 
my revolving bookcase. Moral second: 
there could scarcely be a happier century 
gift than a “new dictionary.” 


(For the Old Folks) 
MORE ABOUT SAMPLERS 


The notice of samplers in the Forefa- 
thers’ Day issue (Dec. 15) set several 
quills a-going! 

I was very much interested in the samplers 
of last week’s Congregationalist. I have in 
my possession one wrought by my grand- 
mother, Sally Drake, containing the map of 
England, and another by Phebe Drake, 1794, 
aged 13, with these words worked in silk: 

Could we forbear disputes and practice love, 
We should agree as angels do above. 

Lawrence, Mass. Mrs. W. 

Dear Mr. Martin: In reading my last Con- 
gregationalist I was much interested in your 
account of the samplers, one of which was by 
Elizabeth P. NowI have one so much like it 
that at first I thought it must be the same. 
Mine was wrought by my great-grandmother 
in 1750; she was born in 1733, the date you give, 
in Haverhill, Mass. I wish you would inform 
me more about that sampler in the Conversa- 
tion Corner. Iam almost seventy-nine years 
old. 

Six Mile Falls, Me. D. L. 

Yes, it was the same one, as I find by 

consulting the lady who mentioned that 
reported inthe Corner. Itis curious that 
my accidental reference to it should have 
found the present owner on the banks of 
the Kenduskeag. The Lorea Standish 
sampler is also recognized in a similar 
way: 
. .. That sampler lay for years in a bureau 
drawer in the house where I was born in East 
Bridgewater. My father was of the seventh 
generation from Myles Standish. Rev. Lucius 
Alden, a relative, got possession of it and pre- 
sented it to the Pilgrim Society. I was living 
in Plymouth when Kossuth visited there. Pil- 
grim Hall, and the sword of Standish inter- 
ested him very much. ‘As he took it up, he 
said, ‘‘ This is a Damascus blade.” 

Cambridge, Mass. J. 8 B. 

But it seems that I was in error in call- 

ing that sampler the oldest in America. 
I should have said the oldest American 
sampler ! 
. .. Among the treasures of the Essex Insti- 
tute at Salem is a sampler made by Anne 
Gower, the wife of Gov. John Endicott, at 
some time previous to 1628. 

Topsfield, Mass. A. B. D. 

The secretary of that society writes : 

. .. The sampler has the alphabet, with the 
name on the top line, ANNE GOUER;; sev- 
eral geometrical designs are worked on the 
canvas, and there are five different patterns 
of “drawn-work,” so called, showing a lace- 
like design. .. . 

Salem, Mass. Gro. FRANCIS Dow. 

The Endicotts arrived at ‘‘ Naumkeag”’ 
in 1628, and she died in 1629. The sam- 
pler was, of course, wrought in her Eng- 
lish home. It is interesting to note 
(through the Century Dictionary!) the 
early reference to samplers in Shake. 
speare (Midsummer’s Night Dream, III, 
2. 205): 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Have with our needles created one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 

It is possible that there may be older 
American samplers and older English 
ones in America, but so far as known 
these two are, respectively, the oldest of 


each class. Mw Mea) 
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The Literature of the Day : 


After the Anglo-Boer War 


Dr. M. J. Farrelly has written about 
this war with a better understanding of 
the merits of the question than the 
writer of any other volume which has ap- 
peared. His title is The Settlement After 
the War in South Africa.* He is an Eng- 
lish lawyer who has been four years in 
the region, studying the conditions and 
conversing with the officials and other 
leading men of all parties and in each 
country, visiting every colony, state and 
territory south of the Zambezi River, and 
holding an important official legal posi- 
tion among the Boers. No one else 
among all who have written about the re- 
cent war has had equally good opportuni- 
ties of knowing to what precisely it was 
due and what the outcome is likely to be. 

It is a pity that Dr. Farrelly has not 
written in better English. His meaning 
usually is clear, although some passages 
require more than one reading, but he 
writes heavily and, were not his theme so 
engrossing, he often would fail to hold at- 
tention. What he says, however, is 
worth heed in itself. The fundamental 
cause of the war was not the Boer treat- 
ment of the Uitlanders, but the danger 
to the integrity and prestige of the Brit- 
ish Empire due to the degradation of 
some of its citizens in the Transvaal to 
an inferior condition, and to the cherish- 
ing of a popular idea of a Dutch Afri- 
kander Dominion. 

Dr. Farrelly weighs and balances facts 
and arguments with honorable impartial- 
ity and delicacy. We never have read a 
book more evidently animated by the 
purpose to be candid and fair. It is not 
prejudice, therefore, but cool judgment 
which has led him to indorse heartily the 
righteousness of the cause of the British 
as opposed to that of the Boers. The 
Boers were the aggressors, so far as that 
goes. Such a volume as this is worth a 
ton of the writings of impressionist war 
correspondents, and it will convince any 
candid reader. 

Dr. Farrelly’s suggestions for the fu- 
ture of South Africa, when the present 
guerrilla fighting shall have ceased, are 
valuable. The solidarity of the Euro- 
pean race in South Africa must be in- 
sisted upon. The uncivilized natives 
must be held for some time to come in a 
state of tutelage. Europeans should be 
understood to have prior rights as immi- 
grants. European South Africa must be 
put upon a sound military basis. Land 
tenure must be dealt with definitely and 
liberally. The exploitation of minerals 
should be primarily a fund for state uses, 
not for the making of millionaires. 
These and similar practical suggestions 
will demand attention and probably very 
soon. 


Mr. Crawford as a Historian 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, 
has scored another success as a historian. 
His latest work, The Rulers of the South,t 
has to do with Sicily, Calabria and Malta, 
and narrates the early story of the region 
with a delightful blending of fact and ro- 
mance. The two are not confused. The 
+ Macmillan Co. $1.50. + Macmillan Co. $6.00. 


history is clear and orderly, and supplies 
for most readers much forgotten, if ever 
acquired, information. Yet the rich ro- 
mance which always has characterized 
that part of the world, like an atmos- 
phere, so to speak, could not have been 
disregarded fairly, even by a historian, 
and Mr. Crawford has known how to em- 
ploy it fittingly so as to enhance without 
obscuring the value of the record. 

Personally familiar with the subjects 
of his pen in their modern features, he 
has absorbed something of the peculiar 
spirit of their past and has enabled the 
reader to enter into it with much appre- 
ciation. Some of the more picturesque, 
dramatic episodes of early times are in- 
cluded within the range of his narrative, 
which, by the way, only comes down to 
the end of the first third of the sixteenth 
century, ¢. g., those of the Carthaginian 
wars. The field is comparatively untrod- 
den and there is ample room for the 
work. 

The concluding pages treat of modern 
conditions, especially in Sicily, and offer 
a clear account of the Mafia and the 
Camorra, the notorious Sicilian and Nea- 
politan secret organizations, if it be 
proper to so describe associations which 
have little formal organization and exist 
and act upon a sort of general under- 
standing quite as binding and potential 
as any actual formalities could render 
them. The distinction between them 
and the peculiar characteristics of each 
are not understood by most people out- 
side of Italy. What the outcome is to be 
of such an abnormal and corrupt, yet in a 
sense an almost inevitable, state of soci- 
ety as Mr. Crawford describes is one of 
the most interesting questions which the 
opening century has to answer. 

The two volumes are printed hand- 
somely and illustrated abundantly and 
well. They form a most attractive work. 


The New Books 


« In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 

Emmanuel. By Rev. C. . Lamson, D. D. pp. 

333. Pilgrim Press. $1.2: 
A memorial collection of ae of the late 
Dr. Lamson’s sermons. The keynote of his 
ministry was the conviction of the divine 
presence. For years his custom was to utter 
it specially on the successive anniversaries of 
his installation. Some of these with other 
discourses, quick with devout vitality and dis- 
tinguished also by simplicity, breadth, fresh- 
ness and pertinence, make up this volume, 
which his host of friends will welcome gladly. 
A fine likeness serves as its frontispiece. 

e Spiritual Si icance. By i an 

a pp. 393. Little, Brown & Co. $1.2 
That death is but an event in the eros of 
our life, the truth chiefly emphasized here, 
needs to be more fully realized. Miss-Whiting 
enforces it effectively, and that we should cul- 
tivate an ever growing consciousness of the 
divine presence and live in the light of the 
fact cannot be insisted upon too strongly. 
But when she goes farther and asserts the fact 
of intercourse with denizens of the spirit 
world, we are not ready to follow her lead. 
The pious platitudes of the spirit ‘“‘Impera- 
tor’? do not impress us. In our judgment she 
is mistaken in declaring that the possibility of 
communication with the spirit world “is a 
rather generally accepted fact by intelligent 


people.” 


Illustrative Answers to Praye s. Be! Rev. 

H. C. Trumbull. D. D. pp. 140. . Revell 

Co. 60 cents, 
Dr. Trumbull’s many friends know him to be 
a man of well-balanced and practical mind, 
unlikely to be swayed by improper prejudice 
or unwarranted enthusiasm even in a good 
cause. This little volume of largely personal 
testimony to the fact that prayer is divinely 
answered should therefore have great weight. 
Christian believers of experience can indorse 
it and supplement it out of their own histories. 
It will help all others to have faith in the 
value of prayer as bearing directly upon life. 
It is truly interesting also. 

For Hearts That Hope. ~#§ G. K. McClure. 

pp. cai For E es sas Wee p. By 8.G. Suan. 

pp. 18; Unto J.H.  . pp. 


By 
and ‘Beyond ¢ the Marshes. By po rs dy 
pp. 36. F.H. Revell Co. Each 25 cents. 


Four pel ead attractive little volumes in the 
series called Ideal Messages. Consolation, 
encouragement suggested by reflection about 
heaven, consecration and a graphic bit of mis- 
sionary experienee are their themes. They 
are fresh, foiceful and stimulating. 


Devotional Services of Scripture and So! 
ten Oo Ceneregetional Worship. By Rev. W. 


peal by the pastor of Plymouth Church, 
New Haven, Ct. Contains sixty services, each 
a teaching selection to be read by the minister, 
a meditation, a psalm to be read responsively, 
a prayer and ahymn or chant. Careful atten- 
tion is given to truths of Christian doctrine or 
practice. The text of the Revised Version is 
used. The prayers are from ancient or mod- 
ern liturgies. The music is appropriate and 
ordinarily easy. Special occasions have been 
provided for fittingly. The simplicity, dignity 
and pertinence of these services will win them 
general approval. 
FICTION 

Lux Vitae. ByS.M. Vernon. pp. 463. Eaton 

& Mains. $1.50. 
The history of a Methodist minister in the 
West. Written with vividness and teaches 
important truths, but hardly a close picture of 
real life in all respects. ; 

L’hasa at Last. B 1 ,*- Oxley. pp. 269. Am. 

Baptist Pub. Soc. $1.2 
A stirring story of cupsasiadiel and adventure. 
The boys will like it. But printed in painfully 
small type. 

Cupid’s Garden. | en T. Fowler. pp. 296. 

D. Appleton & Co. $1. 
Short love stories, Basa spirited and often 
amusing. 

The Stories of My Four Friends. By Jane 

Andrews. pp. 100. Ginn & Co. 45 cents. 
Brief fancies suggested by nature and pleas- 
antly expressed. Prettily issued. 

B 

Fog a Jagidarios, |S? y te. “Rae Cheney. 
Two short, renee shors sation full of good sense 
and piety and very interesting. 

The Lady of the Lily Feet. By Helen F. 

Clark. pp. 7135. Am. Baptist Pub. Soc. 50 cents. 
Stories of mission work among the Chinese in 
San Francisco. Graphic and touching. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fact and Fable in Psycho Prof. 
Foes Jastrow. pp. 375. Houg bs i Mifflin & 


A collection of previously published essays 
on the general subject of The Occult, includ- 
ing Theosophy, Spiritualism, Alchemy, As- 
trology, Phrenology, Psychical Research, 
Hypnotism, The Dreams of the Blind, and 
kindred themes. Finds very little worthy of 
respect in mostof them. Thoroughly sensible 
and trustworthy. Exceedingly interesting 
and should have wide influence in counter- 
acting foolish, dangerous popular tendencies 
in belief and conduct alike. Perhaps its 
language is as simple as the nature of the 
topics permits, but we cannot help regretting 
that it is not better suited to be read by the 
multitude. We fear lest the class of persons 
who will read it most appreciatively will be 
that which needs least to read it at all. It 
ought to have a large circulation. 

The Transit of Civilization. By Edward a xe. 

gieston. pp. 345. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 
An independent volume, yet following natu- 
rally the author’s The Beginners of a Nation. 
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‘Sets forth the mental characteristics of the 
early American colonists, their notions of 
medicine, their language, weights and meas- 
ures, their ideas of education and their cus- 
‘toms as to land and labor. Learned, lucid, 
finely written and interesting but pervaded 
by a distaste for Puritanism which causes 
the general impression of the Puritan left 
upon the mind to be somewhat unfair and 
untrustworthy. 

Eton. By A. pana Brock. pp. 246. Mac- 

millan Co. $1.50. 

A pleasant sketch of the history and char- 
acteristics of this famous English school. 
Denies the charge that Eton is aristocratic in 
sympathies and tendencies. Interesting to 
read and useful for reference. Illustrated. 


Instruction for Chinese Women and Girls. 
By Lady Tsao. Eaton & Mains. 75 cents. 


A quaint little Chinese manual by an author 
who lived more than 1,800 years ago. Treats 
of morals and manners briefly and judiciously. 
Interesting for several reasons and mostly as 
appropriate now as ever. Illustrated. 


nie Age. pp. 848. Living Age Co. 


Contains October, November and December 
issues bound together in the usual neat, sub- 
stantial form and full of choice literary mate- 
rial. The value of this magazine to the gen- 
eral reader grows more obvious with every 
issue. 


Notes 


The consolidation of the New York Free 
Circulating Library with the Astor, Lenox 
and Tilden foundations of the New York Pub- 
lic Library is being consummated. 

An oil portrait of Thackeray, long lost to 
public knowledge, has been found. It was 
painted in Paris some fifty-five years since, is 
of life-size. It is reported to be an excellent 
likeness. 

Mr. and Mrs..E. S. Converse, of Malden, 
Mass., who already have made important gifts 
to that place, have now given an add tional 
sum of $150,000 to the Malden Public Library 
as an endowment fund. 

The National Library of Ireland has just 
bought the fee-book of Daniel O’Connell, the 
famous Irish lawyer and orator. For the first 
year, 1798, he entered receipts of less than 
$13, but by 1812 he was making nearly $20,- 
000 a year. 

That no authorized biography of Lord Bea- 
consfield has yet appeared, although he left 
ample materials for one, is said to be due to 
the suggestion of Queen Victoria that “time 
should be allowed to mellow them for a gen- 
eration later than his own.” 

The statues of Painting and Sculpture and of 
Architecture, which are to stand at the ends 
of the recessed monument to the late Richard 
Morris Hunt in the wall of Central Park, 
New York, between Seventieth and Seventy- 
first Streets, now are on exhibition at the 
Academy of Design in that city. The monu- 
ment was designed by Bruce Price and has 
for its central feature a bust of Mr. Hunt by 
D. C. French. The two statues have been 
cast by the Henry Bonnard Co. 





Our Readers’ Forum 


As to Christian Science 

In the New York letter in The Congrega- 
tionalist, Dec. 29, there was a paragraph re- 
lating to the contest in the New York courts 
over the bequest of $50,000 to the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist. That paragraph ‘con- 
tained certain statements and inferences 
which seem to us to demand correction. 

I have no desire to defend any class of peo- 
ple in wrong action, neither to excuse them in 
their mistakes. I would have it understood, 
however, that it is not the general practice of 
Christian Scientists to refrain from reporting 
infectious diseases. 

It is said also that ‘through this case in 
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court it has been revealed “ that it takes a fee 
of $100 and two weeks’ time to make a Scien- 
tist “healer.” While it is true that the pri- 
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The Massachusetts Cremation Society dis- 
posed of 188 bodies last year at its crematory in 
Forest Hills, and another one has been erected 


mary course in the letter and theory of Chris- at Mount Auburn. The number of distin- 
tian Science may be successfully taught in a guished persons who chose this method of 


few weeks’ time, many students have been 
carefully advised and instructed through a 
period of years in order that they might be 
helped into that spiritual growth which con- 
stitutes the sufficiency of the successful 
healer, and for such*service the teacher has 
usually had no compensation. 
ALFRED FARLOW, 
Chairman of Publishing Committee of 
Christian Science Denomination. 


Lutheran and Methodist Growth 


In your magnificent Christian World num- 
ber for January, which I have read with sin- 
cere admiration and appreciation from cover 
to cover, I find an article by my long-time 
friend, Dr. Henry E. Jacobs, in regard to the 
Lutherans in this country which needs a sup- 
plemental statement in order to make its data 
exact. Dr. Jacobs says that the Lutherans in 
the census of 1890 stood first in number of 
communicants among Protestant denomina- 
tions in Illinois. The figures, as given by 
Dr. Carroll in his Religious Forces of the 
United States, show that the Methodists had 
in Illinois in that year 189,358 members and 
the Lutherans 116,807. Dr. Jacobs also puts 
the Lutherans second in numbers in Mary- 
land. The data as given for this state in the 
volume just cited are as follows: Methodists, 
123,618; Protestant Episcopal, 28,273; Luther- 
ans, 24,648. It is further stated that the Lu- 
therans stand third in number in New York 
and Ohio. The figures for New York are as 
follows: Methodists, 265,551; Presbyterians, 
168,564; Baptists, 142,736; Lutherans, 89,046. 
It is true that the Lutherans are third in 
Ohio, but with that statement the statistics 
need to be considered as follows for that state: 
Methodists, 272,737; Presbyterians, 103,607; 
Lutherans, 89,569. 

All who know the sterling character of the 
Lutheran population of this country—the gen- 
uine, stanch and devoted qualities of its lead- 
ers, and the progress made by its educational 
institutions—will rejoice at the growing it is 
making. Years ago, during a three-year res- 
idence in Gettysburg, Pa., I had the opportu- 
nity to get acquainted with the noble men in 
the faculties of its college and theological 
seminary in that place—thriving and useful 
schools of a high grade—and ever since then 
I have appreciated more than ever the work 
of this great Lutheran Church in this country. 

JESSE BOWMAN YOUNG. 


Park and Beecher Witticisms 


Among the letters received in connection 
with a recent article on Professor Park in the 
Classroom, one from a venerable Iowa minis- 
ter contains a sample of the professor’s style 
of sermon-criticism when in the chair of sa- 
ered rhetoric: 


Another member of the class lugged into 
his sermon a goose, ensconced in the familiar 
quotation from Pope’s Essay on Man, “‘See 
man for mine,’ replies the pampered goose.” 
None of the class objected, but when it came 
to Professor Park, he simply said in his serio- 
comic way, “I think that goose had better 
walk out of the sermon.” In the burst of 
laughter that followed we could almost see 
that unfortunate goose waddling along out of 
the sermon and away from the critical pro- 
fessor! 


Another octogenarian, from nearer home, is 
reminded of another criticism which may 
still have a homiletic value: 


When I finished reading my composition in 
the classroom at Amherst College, my class- 
mate, Henry Ward Beecher, who sat directly 
behind me, whispered in my ear, ‘‘ The porch 
is too large for the house! ”’ 0. 0. 0. 





burial shows the approval it is gaining. 
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A Necessity in Every Home. 


If you don’t know what Pure Powdered 
Borax will accomplish for you in Kitchen, 


Sick Room, Laundry, Bathroom, Nursery; and 
in toilet uses for hair, hands, eyes, teeth and 
general beauty purposes, 


Send for the New Free Book— 


“Borax in the Home” 


to our Chicago office, and be grateful to us 
ever afterwards. If our mame is on the box 
of borax you buy of your druggist or grocer 
itis pure. Our book tells,you how to detect 
the adulterated product. Write for it today. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 


San Francisco. Chicago. New York. 


Pride in Coffee 


If her coffee is good, the 
housewife is known as 

a “lovely cook.” Nothing 

\ \, else cuts so much 2 i} 
, With ‘Faust: Blend,” fy 
i good pot and Blanke’s SA 
* recipe, you, san't oe poor 
coffee, 2f ¢ sf 

‘Write for fecipe and 
booklet, F: REE. *.“/ 

If ‘your:grocer' ‘doesn’t 
handle it, Send $1.30 for 
three-pound ‘cart: of Faust 
Blend, whole, ground ‘or 
pulverized... ‘ \ J } / 


Bianke’ 5 Coffee 
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The original edifice oecupied by the Tabernacle Church stood on the east side of Broadway between Leonard and Worth Streets. In 
1857 the present site, three miles further up town, at the intersection of Broadway, Sixth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, was chosen, 
and the building was completed in April, 1859. An interesting picture of it appeared on the cover of The Congregationalist, April 28, 1898. 


Sixty Years of Broadway Tabernacle 


The elaborate anniversary celebration con- 
nected with this bul wark of Congregationalism 
was largely reminiscent of the historic building 
and its conspicuously able pastors, showing 
their large and vital share in the life of our 
denomination and the position of the church in 
the lifeof New York. The opening meeting, 
Jan. 16, was rich in stories of the olden time 
—tender, quaint, humorous. 

The first speaker, Deacon Charles Whit- 
temore, told about the early Tabernacle. 
It was sold under foreclosure, and at first 
rented by a Congregational society which had 
sixty-seven members and held its first service 
in it in September, 1840, Leonard Bacon 
preaching the sermon. The building was 125 
feet square, and standing back from Broad- 
way was entered through an arch that had 
iron gates on the street. The roof was a dome 
and was supported by six columns. The seat- 
ing capacity was 2,500. Crowds were in at- 
tendance in those days, especially after Dr. 
Thompson came and the society owned the 
building. 

William B. Holmes, now a member of Dr. 
Bradford’s Montclair Church, said he began 
to attend the Tabernacle in 1853, and remem- 
bered hearing speak in it Phillips, Garrison, 
Whipple, Mott, Stone, Kane, Finney, Bush- 


nell, Beecher and Kossuth. What Faneuil 
Hall was to Boston and Exeter to London that 
the old Tabernacle was to New York for many 
years. Of workers he mentioned Camp, Wet- 
more, Taylor, Ward, Clapp and the organist, 
W. B. Bradbury. When the move was made 
to Thirty-fourth Street in 1857, the center of 
population in New York was easily Four- 
teenth Street. 

Deacon Dorman came from a young men’s 
Tabernacle Bible class. Of this class was 
Charles Stewart Smith, now a member of the 
Committee of Fifteen. In the present build- 
ing it was not uncommon at a former time to 
hear applause, but Dr. Thompson always op- 
posed it and soon it grew rare. He said the 
$30,000 raised to equip a regiment in the Civil 
War were never used. He also related the in- 
cident of Leonard Bacon’s advice to Dr. 
Thompson about letting his son enlist. The 
son did enlist and died in a hospital, a grief 
from which the Tabernacle pastor never recov- 
ered. Theother speakers were Deacon Wash- 
burn and Deacon Thomson, the latter describ- 
ing a scheme which Dr. Thompson had for in- 
teresting young men. That was to invite 
them to his house and after dinner to read to 
them something he had written but had not 
yet published. Here Dr. Thomson remembers 


having met Wendell Phillips, William Cullen 
Bryant and others. 

Had the size of parlors permitted, the social 
feature of the celebration would have been 
confined to the banquet, but, as they did not, 
the reception of Friday evening was arranged, 
and the 400 who attended well represented 
the churches of this entire region. The pas- 
tor and church officers, with their wives, 
formed the receiving party, and later there 
were speeches and refreshments. Rev. W. J. 
Peck, speaking for non-resident members and 
representing the church at Corona, Long Is- 
land, said he could still feel the warmth of 
Dr. Taylor’s hand upon hisforehead. Charles 
Stewart Smith related how Deacon Pitts asked 
him to join his Bible class, adding that the 
deacon did more to form the character of the 
Tabernacle Church than any other man. Mr. 
Ramsdell, speaking for Manhattan churches, 
said Congregationalism in New York was 
never on a better basis than now, and that 
he counted it a good omen that all the pastors 
are friends. Dr. McLeod, speaking for the 
churckes of Brooklyn, said that the Taber- 
nacle had been censured because it had not 
fathered churches in New York, but if it had 
not been for the Tabernacle scarcely any other 
church in New York would be in existence. 
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As he spoke he looked at some interesting fig- 
ures on the wall, showing the Tabernacle be- 
nevolences during 1900, and added that if it 
had not always contributed all everybody 
thought it should to local church extension 
causes, it was because it had been busy build- 
ing churches in the West and in mission lands. 

Few churches in the land could make an ex- 
hibition at once so unique and so interesting 
as that which lined the walls of the Taberna- 
cle parlors. Two large cases of books were 
written or edited by present and former Tab- 
ernacle, members. On the walls were por- 
traits, at different ages, of Drs. Andrews, 
Thompson, Taylor, Stimson, Jefferson, and of 
various deacons and trustees and many others 
who helped to make the Tabernacle great 
and famous. Conspicuous also were portraits 
of General Howard and Dr. Clapp, and below 
that of the latter hung the memorial tribute of 
the Congregational Club. 

A significant decoration was an immense 
chart, showing the benevolences of the Tab- 
ernacle from 1840 to 1900 inclusive, aggregat- 
ing nearly three millions. They were given 
by decades, the figures for 1880 to 1890 being 
the largest. The totals were: American 
Board, $102,622; home missions, $136,944; 
A. M. A., $46,836; Church Building, $26,613; 
Church Extension, $27,442; education, $15,110; 
Bethany (the branch church), $169,507; dea- 
cons’ fund, $43,774; hospitals, $22,040; sea- 
men, $10,582; city charities, $32,235; miscel- 
laneous, $61,650; total benevolences, $1,090,- 
293; individual gifts, $1,008,925; grand total, 
$2,099,218. 

Sunday morning, despite the cold, saw the 
Tabernacle filled. The decorations, almost 
wholly of national flags, reproduced the ap- 
pearance of the auditorium during the Civil 
War. Drs. Ryder, Choate, Creegan, Beard 
and Clark assisted in the service. Dr. Jeffer- 
son’s sermon, a historical one, is to be contin- 
ued next Sunday in a view of the Tabernacle 





Joseph P. Thompson 





William M. Taylor 





of the twentieth century. He had wished, he 
said, to give all on one occasion, but a great 
history takes time to relate. He referred to 
the up-town movements and said there is dan- 
ger of memorable spots getting lost. Few be- 
fore him had ever looked into the face of Dr. 
Thompson or heard the voice of Dr. Taylor. 
Of 1,500 members received by the former, only 
thirty-seven remain. Next he took up the 
progress of the city, showing that in the eight- 
‘een years from 1825 onward it changed from 
a provincial city to a metropolis, from frame 
buildings to those of brick and stone. Before 
the Tabernacle took root and lived eleven at- 
tempts to found a Congregational church in 
New York failed. The rest of his initial his- 
toric sermon was a study of Congregational 
problems in New York and of the two most 
famous pastors of the Tabernacle. 

The Bible school celebration took place 
Sunday afternoon, Bethany school joining. 
The principal address was by Rev. F. B. 
Richards, now of Fourteenth Street Presby- 
terian Church, but formerly superintendent 
of the Tabernacle school. 

The fellowship meoting on Sunday evening, 
the pastor presiding, had for speakers Dr. 
H. A. Stimson, a former pastor, and Prof. 
M. R. Vincent of Union Seminary, with Drs. 
Judson, Buckley and Greer, representing sis- 
ter denominations. The music was by an 
augmented choir. 

In introducing the speakers, Dr. Jefferson 
pointed out the breadth of the Tabernacle’s 
theological platform. Dr. Stimson said the 
Tabernacle and its history are an effective 
answer to those who tell us the influence of 
the church is rapidly passing away. He 
spoke of the New York of the old times under 
the Tweed régime and declared that condi- 
tions are better now, owing to the power of 
great churches and great preachers. Before 
Dr. Jefferson and the Tabernacle are golden 
days of achievement. » 
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Professor Vincent brought the greetings of 
the Presbyterian Church and said that he 
remembered, as a schoolboy, making his first 
appearance before a New York audience on 
this platform. No one building in this city 
held the center of influence for good, for city 
and country in religious, social and educative 
lines as did that old Tabernacle. He spoke 
touchingly of his association with Dr. Taylor 
during his years of affliction and concluded 
with a warning against too much thought for - 
the past and too personal an attachment to 
the pastor. Men come and go but the church 
abides. 

Dr. Greer addressed his hearers as ‘‘ Fellow- 
Churchmen,” telling how he had once wan- 
dered into the Tabernacle and heard Dr. 
Taylor, and had been unable to say or to care, 
under the spell of that grand man’s preaching, 
to what religious body he belonged. He 
brought the cordial greetings of his com- 
munion. While Christians have often been 
reproached for their divisions, yet he could 
not help thinking they were valuable as bring- 
ing out into different view points the great 
Life which represents all truth. 

Dr. Judson characterized the Tabernacle as 
a warm, bright spot in our cold town, and he 
liked to come to it. He quoted an Englishman 
saying that the special mission of Congrega- 
tionalists is to reach the vigorous and the in- 
tellectual, who are not to be won by Salvation 
Army methods but who need Christ as much 
as the poor and if left alone are less likely to 
find him. He spoke of meeting Dr. Taylor 
climbing stairs in tenement districts. He was 
a great pastor as well as preacher. 

Dr. Buckley spoke at length of Dr. Thomp- 
son, declaring him to have been able to do 
more things and do all of them well than any 
minister New York has ever known. ; 

The celebration concluded with a denomina- 
tional rally on Tuesday evening and a banquet 
on Wednesday evening. 











Charles E. Jefferson 


FOUR BROADWAY TABERNACLE PASTORS 





Items from Abroad 


Recent legislation is proving destructive to 
the system of licensed prostitution which has 
obtained in Japanese cities. The Japanese 
Mail is not wholly glad, believing that “‘the 
cleansing of the outside of the sepulcher is 
not a result of much value.” 





Dr. Joseph Parker is being severely crit- 
icised by the religious press of Great Britain 
for the inconsistency of his course while edi- 
tor of the London Star. Gambling was de- 
nounced editorially, and those features which 
pandered to the gambling instincts of the 
lower elements were purged from the columns. 
But the advertisements of great speculative 
enterprises were retained. 





A young English girl, accustomed to amuse 
herself by stringing together beads and stones 
into necklaces, has become so expert and her 
constructions are so popular that she has de- 


voted herself to this work as her accupation, 
and has received orders from Queen Victoria 
among others. Those who wish to support 
themselves may take from her the hint to 
take advantage of their special talents and to 
do their work, whatever it is, better than any 
one else does it. 





Admiral Beardslee of the United States 
navy, who was with Perry when he landed 
first in Japan, has just been revisiting Japan 
and been the recipient of high honors from 
the Japanese. As the result of his sugges- 
tion, prominent Japanese are forming a soci- 
ety to erect a suitable memorial to Admiral 
Perry at some point on the Japanese coast, 
and it may take the form of a lighthouse on 
one of the most dangerous promontories. 
Perry’s pacific course and Townsend Harris’s 
far-sighted diplomacy meant much for Japan. 





The American consul at Bombay has for- 
warded to our State Department a letter ex- 


pressing appreciation on the part of Lord 
Curzon, viceroy of India, of the aid rendered 
by America to India during the recent famine. 
The letter says: ‘‘Whether these contribu- 
tions have taken the form of money, or cloth- 
ing, or grain, they have sprung from the two 
noblest of human sentiments, viz., the feeling 
for suffering manhood and the recognition of 
acommon aid between the two great branches 
of the English-speaking race, and they have 
exercised a positive and material influence in 
the mitigation of the greatest calamity with 
which India has been afflicted fur many years.” 
In addition to this expression of gratitude a 
gold metal from Queen Victoria has been 
awarded Dr. Robert A. Hume of the Ahmed- 
nagar mission for public service during the 
recent famine. Dr. Hume acted as executive 
secretary of the American Indian famine re- 
lief committee, which co-operated with the 
committee of one hundred in New York, and 
was also chairman of the interdenominational 
relief committee. 
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The Greatest Week in History” 


Vv. The One Way of Safety 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


If, a few years ago, in answer to the 
question, What shall be the sign of the 
consummation of the century, some wise 
statesman had used language similar to 
that of Jesus to his disciples as he sat on 
the Mount of Olives, he would have been 
a true prophet. Its signs have been wars 
and rumors of wars, nation rising against 
nation, famines and earthquakes. False 
prophets have been numerous; and the 
century closes with the gospel of the 
kingdom preached in the whole world. 
Read Matthew’s account of that conver- 
sation of Jesus with his disciples and 
note how it fits the present time. Has 
not the world stood aghast at the massa- 
cres of Armenian disciples of Christ? 
Have not the wars of the United States 
with Spain and with distant Pacific Is- 
lands, of Great Britain in South Africa 
and the terrible outbreak in China amazed 
mankind and more than fulfilled such 
prophecies as Jesus uttered in answer to 
the question of his disciples? 

In the light of our own experience, then, 
that interview of nearly nineteen cen- 
turies ago has fresh interest for us and 
may be interpreted with new knowledge. 
The vision which Jesus had of the tri- 
umph of his kingdom when he heard of 
the Greeks wishing to see him and his 
controversy with the representatives of 
the different parties in the Jewish nation 
are naturally followed by his judgment of 
the end of organized Judaism and his 
counsels to his disciples for their safety. 
We find in these sayings of Christ con- 
cerning the Jews the announcement of : 

1. A nation’s destruction. Of the utter 
overthrow of the Jewish kingdom, eccle- 
siastical and political, Jesus was certain. 
He foresaw the demolition of the temple 
buildings and the disappearance of its 
ritual, the destruction of the city of Jeru- 
salem and the dissolution of the political 
organization which controlled it under 
the direction of the Roman empire. Of 
the exact time when these things would 
take place he was not certain [Matt. 24: 
36], but he was confident that they would 
all come to pass in that generation [v. 34]. 
All his words were directed to the per- 
sons to whom he was then speaking ; and 
all the signs he mentioned were to come 
within their purview before they died. 
It is not easy for us who have been 
trained to literal use of words in express- 
ing thought to understand the Oriental 
imagery in which Jesus described the na- 
tion’s downfall. But it is easier to do 
this than in the face of his plain assertion 
to affirm that his predictions are yet un- 
fulfilled and are to accompany his return 
in human form to this earth. 

Evidently the visit of the Greeks and 
his controversy with the Jewish rulers 
were still in the mind of the Master as he 
talked with his disciples. He saw in the 
latter elements of decay and violent sub- 
version fast maturing for final explosion. 
The former still presaged in his mind the 
permanent establishment of his Messi- 
anic kingdom, which would be his com- 

*The Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 3. Text, 
Matt. 24: 1-25: 18; Mark 13: 1-37; Luke 21: 5- 


36. International Lesson, Parable of the Ten 
Virgins. 





ing, or, in more accurate translation, his 
presence among men. The end of organ- 
ized Judaism would come when the gos- 
pel of the kingdom should have been 
preached in the whole world [Matt. 24: 
14]. One who was then as old, probably, 
as Jesus was, wrote before he died that 
the gospel had been preached to every 
creature under heaven [Col. 1: 23]. The 
old age came to its consummation and 
coincident with it was the downfall of 
the Jewish nation. The new age of the 
kingdom of heaven began, whose dis- 
tinguishing feature has ever been the 
presence of the Son of Man. 

2. The safeguard of the disciples. There 
would be plain signs of the end, which 
Jesus clearly described. Men would ap- 
pear claiming to be Messiahs, and would 
gain many followers. Wars and famines, 
earthquakes national and political, were 
not to be regarded as signals of the disso- 
lution of the kingdom, but only the be- 
ginning of the end. Persecutions of dis- 
ciples, religious disputes dividing fami- 
lies and separating friends, multiplied 
wickednesses, would portend the consum- 
mation of the age. But when one partic- 
ular sign should appear [Matt. 24: 15], 
then they might be sure that the end was 
imminent; and the one thing for them to 
do was instantly to flee out of Judea. 

Multitudes perished in the siege of 
Jerusalem How could the disciples es- 
cape? Only by being constantly on the 
alert to discover the signs of the times. 
And that alertness required that they 
should be actively in sympathy with the 
plans and principles of their Lord. Often 
before he had impressed this on them. 
Now again he conditioned their personal 
safety on this. The multitude would be 
as insensible to danger as in Noah’s time. 
Only he and his family entered the ark. 
Only the wise servant is constantly faith- 
ful to the commands of his absent master. 
The foolish one indulges in drunkenness 
and is surprised by his master’s return. 
The wise and the foolish virgins alike 
were weary of waiting for the bridegoom 
and both were surprised by the cry which 
announced his coming. But the wise 
ones had made ready for that hour, and 
the foolish had put off their preparation. 
The one lesson for the disciples was that 
they must be always what they ought to 
be and wanted to be when the testing 
moment should come. 

8. Our danger and opportunity. If we 
may not read into these words of Jesus a 
prediction of the end of the world, of 
what use are they forus? At least of as 
much use as to all the generations of 
Christians who have died without seeing 
the predictions they read into them ful- 
filled; and all that they could signify if 
the end of the world were certain to come 
in our lifetime. The future is wrapped 
up in the past and present as the oak is 
in the acorn. The wise student of his- 
tory and of the life of today must see 
their trend. Wars, famines, strifes of 
families, persecutions and false prophets 
of tomorrow have their sources in yester- 
day, whose record is before us. Some 
have prophetic vision and can teach oth- 


ers. Many will see into the future but 
dimly, however wise their teachers. All 
except the one Master will make mis- 
takes. Even the wise virgins doze while 
the footfalls of the bridegroom are be- 
ginning to fall on their dull ears. But 
the example, the teachings, the redeem- 
ing spirit and sacrifice of Jesus are be- 
fore us and need not be misunderstood. 
Wonderful revelations of science, start- 
ling changes in society and government, 
multiplied iniquities and crazy prophets 
presage greater changes and unknown 
perils before us. How can we tell what 
will come from them and when the Christ 
will appear? If Jesus were with us now 
as he was with his disciples on the Mount 
of Olives, and we should ask him their 
question, I think he would say to us some- 
thing like what Phillips Brooks used to. 
say to young men who came to him with 
their doubts and perplexities: ‘‘The 
knowledge that love is at the root of 
everything is a great thing to cling to. 
That is the last great certainty. Be sure 
of God. By simple worship, by loving 
obedience, by making yourself pure even 
as he is pure, creep close to God and 
keep close to God; and nothing can over- 
whelm or drown you.” 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 3-9. Christian Endeavor Day. 
Josh. 1: 1-11. 

From this twentieth century milestone it is 
proper to look back over the wondrous devel- 
opment of the seed planted by Dr. Clark in 
Williston Church, Portland, a score of years 
ago. The special gatherings commemorative 
of the anniversary will abound in tributes, 
and rightly so. No religious movement, an- 
cient or modern, has a record more eventful, 
more inspiriting, considering the short time 
in which it has been in the world. The great 
events of the last twenty years, the points at 
which forward steps have been taken, should 
be recalled, and grateful prayers ascend. 


But the great object of retrospect is not to 
find material for eulogy, but to recover the 
initial impulses which gave birth to a move- 
ment. If in every Christian Endeavor heart 
something of that spiritual mood of the 
founder of the society when he first tried to 
interest others in his plans could prevail, 
what a significant and potential occasion this 
anniversary would be. For we must never 
forget that back of all the various phases and 
departments of Christian Endeavor, prior to 
its international spread and its entrance into 
many fields of public labor, was the deep, 
spiritual yearning of one man to make the 
lives of young Christians in this age of the 
world tell for spiritual things. That desire is 
no less strong in his heart today. It ought to 
rule in every breast, for Christian Endeavor 
is nothing unless it keeps open, and wide, the 
channels through which the divine power 
pours into the individual life, and then util- 
izes that power in behalf of a needy world. 


Recover this impulse then and put it to 
work. That is what impulses are given us 
for, that we may harness them to each 
day’s hard labor. In the next twenty years 
Christian Endeavor may have a different work 
to do than in the period just closed. It may 
present itself to the world in new forms; 
it certainly ought not to tread in the well- 
trodden paths if God is calling it to new 
fields of activity. To be as good as it has 
been it must be better and meet the new de- 
mands of the new century with the old spirit. 
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In Memory of Two 


Seldom is a rare occasion so adequately met 
as was that which filled Center Church, Hart- 
ford, Jan. 13, at the service in commemoration 
of Drs. George Leon Walker and Charles 
Marion Lamson. The two beautiful bronze 
tablets at the right of the pulpit, then first 
seen by the congregation, were a new demon- 
stration of the love and honor in which the 
lamented pastors are held; while the music, 
the prayer of Mr. Potter and Dr. A. J. Ly- 
man’s masterly sermon fittingly interpreted 
the deep feeling which pervaded the congrega- 
tion. 

The sermon was a tender, just and eloquent 
tribute of a friend who knew the departed in- 
timately. It presented strongly Paul’s reg- 





nant idea that Christ exercises a continuous 
pastorate in the ministry of his servants. 
The minister does not create the results of his 
effort. He is only a husbandman who labors 
at one stage of the work, and is succeeded, ac- 
cording to a divine plan, by another. Noth- 
ing vital is lost when he that planteth is fol- 
lowed by him who watereth. The work, like 
the result, is always one, because Christ is 
ever behind it. And if we could hear the 
voices of those whom the service commemo- 
rated their song wouldbe: ‘* Not unto us, not 
unto us, but unto thy name give glory.” But 
in this very cry the ministry becomes the 
more divinely precious. 

Here Paul’s conception of a continued spir- 
itual pastorate had received signal illustra- 
tion. “ Among the dozen most conspicuously 
historic towns and churches in New England, 
not one more perfectly and completely illus- 
trates the law and order of a Christian church 
in a Christian town than does the First Church 
of Christ in Hartford.” 

In his fine characterization of the beloved 
pastors, Dr. Lyman said that it was the worn, 
true, masterful face of Dr. Walker which 
looked courage into his eyes when he preached 
his first sermon in Center Church, New 
Haven. Dr. Walker was a soldier of trath 
and faith, a true knight. He was a student 
who set his clench of will against disease 
and climbed on crutches the Mount Sion of 
his vocation. Always a sufferer, he was 
ever a wrestler and a conqueror. He was 
one of the greatest pulpit stylists of his time. 


Congregational Leaders 


His sermons sought out the soul’s core and 
mastered the hearer. Independent, cogent, 
strong, he exerted a mighty influence. He 
loved orthodoxy, while he loved the free- 
dom which alone gave orthodoxy its ethical 
value. 

Referring to the fact that we have not yet 
ceased to ask the why of Dr. Lamson’s early 
death, the speaker characterized his ministry 
as a turning into flowers the furrows which 
his predecessor had made. Our word for 
him is brother. He was a man of cheer, a 
larger man than he knew. He was comrade, 
adviser, standard-bearer, guide. Adequacy 
to meet demand was a striking characteristic. 
He met the challenge of the Center Church 
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pulpit-admirably and was equally ready to 
take up the heavy responsibilities laid down 
by Dr. Storrs. Yet his dominant quality was 
spirituality. His rare grace was the grace of 
Jesus. In a moment the beautiful, finely- 
poised soul was seen to be needed elsewhere. 
Now in the glad land, not so very far away, 
these two, Christ’s husbandmen, stand to- 
gether, diverse in special gift and errand, but 
united in the final outcome of their successive 
labors. Never has a finer spiritual harmony 
arched the ministry of two men. 

This wonderfully moving discourse, of 
which only the briefest outline has been 
given, was feelingly closed with a word of 
joy, in Christ’s name and in the name of the 
two pastors, to the young minister, their wor- 
thy and greatly beloved successor, and with 
words of encouragement concerning the pres- 
ent years, so great in the new conservatism 
that is appearing. The kingdom of God is 
one, and Christ is standing in these latter 
days upon the earth. L. W. H. 


New Home for a Bridgeport Phi- 
lanthropy 


Aside from the work of the churehes there 
is other good being carried on. The Asso- 
ciated Charities dedicated, Jan. 10, a house 
on Golden Hill recently left them by Mrs. 
Sarah W. Hall. For several months the work 
of remodeling has been in progress. On the 
first floor are committee rooms, library, din- 


ing-room, kitchen, laundry and day nursery. 
On the second floor a crib room for the babies 
and rooms for the matron, sewing class, kin- 
dergarten and for renting purposes. 

O. J. 


The New Haven Inlook and Out- 
look 


With churches as with business men this is 
a time for taking inventory, but the only ones 
in New Haven which show large gains are 
Dwight Place, through the special efforts of 
its new pastor, Dr. Leete, and Dixwell Avenue 
(colored), through the faithful work of instruc- 
tion among the young by Rev. T. N. Baker. 
The others have held their own or made small 
gains. 

Plymouth took two weeks for its dedication, 
including the first day, as already reported, a 
fellowship meeting, a unique service by the 
school in which the members in their own be- 
half dedicated the sanctuary which in future 
years should be theirs, a neighborhood meet- 
ing and finally a great missionary gathering 
addressed by Dr. Noble of Paotingfu and Rev. 
C. E. Ewing of Peking. Plans are being put 
in operation by all departments for an effec- 
tive ministry to the needs of the community, 
not the least of which are the splendidly il- 
lustrated Oriental travel lectures of the pastor, 
Dr. McLane. 

The Men’s Club of the United Church in- 
augurated its season’s course of special serv- 
ices with a lecture by Judge Simeon E. Bald- 
win, a leading member. He made an effective 
plea for more general Education in Social 
Righteousness. He would have the public 
schools apply to the subject ot civics the gen- 
eral rules of right conduct in society, and 
suggested that the churches of every name 
combine in some general interchange of speak- 
ers for Sunday evening audiences, in which 
subjects allied to Christianity might be dis- 
cussed from a Christian standpoint. He said: 
“Tf there were in Connecticut 100 or even ten 
men’s clubs like this, how easy it would be to 
put at the service of so many churches in so 
many cities what can now be addressed to 
only one or two. ‘It would be a church ex- 
tension movement in full line with that of 
university extension and, I think, has almost 
as good a chance of success.” 

Howard Avenue has been carrying on prac- 
tical experiments in religious education long 
enough for results to be of value to others. 
For half of last year all classes above the pri- 
mary took as their regular lesson and with 
their regular teachers the sections of Chris- 
tian Teachings which the pastor had prepared 
for the purpose. This proved so acceptable 
that the school desired further special lessons 
for part of the present year, and a course is 
now being pursued on History of the Bible 
with like interest. A lower grade studies the 
Old Testament Stories, also specially pre- 
pared, and the regular lesson for the primary 
is the new Little Pilgrim. Five additional 
classes, graded according to age, are carried 
on at other hours, namely, a kindergarten, a 
junior class in pictures, maxims and stories, 
a middle class in noble lives and noble deeds, 
a mission study class on Japan and a home 
study class in the wisdom literature. Interest 
can always be secured by a fair presentation. 

Dwight Place has a new Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip; Center, a new Christian 
Endeavor Society; Milford, First, has organ- 
ized the parish into six districts for aggres- 
sive social and religious work, largely by the 
women; Westville is in a sad state because 
since Dr. Willard’s day it has hired a minis- 


Cc. 


Continued on page 147. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


A Word to Those Who Send Us 
News 


To the hundreds of churches and pastors 
who have permitted us to share in the annual 
survey of their work as reported at the annual 
meetings, we extend hearty congratulation, 
coupled with regret that we cannot give in de- 
tail the ordinary figures relating to growth. 
This would require the weekly issue of a large 
volume, since all must be treated alike in 
order to secure an exhibit of value to the de- 
nomination. Nor would we trench upon the 
province of the Year-Book, which chronicles 
the annual growth of the churches in fuller 
and more orderly form than would be possible 
for us. Such important achievements as this 
does not cover should be sent us as they 
occur, aS well as any exceptional features 
brought to light at the annual meeting, for 
use in this department, which is intended for 
current news, with the presentation and dis- 
cussien of forward movements and methods. 


Suggestive Studies of Missions 


About a year ago we printed in this depart- 
ment, under the caption, Dignifying the Study 
of Missions, some fine lists of missionary top- 
ics. Of these, perhaps the most elaborate was 
prepared by the pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Seattle. So comprehensive were they that it 
did not seem as if another list equally good 
could be prepared. But Dr. Temple has done 
it again, and the present schedule certainly 
leaves little to be desired. The missionary 
society meets once a month, omitting July 
and August. The general theme for each 
evening is divided into three sub-topics, as- 
signed to different persons, and is followed by 
the treatment of current events by another. 
Still another person is named as a committee 
to see that the parts assigned are properly 
prepared and presented. Here are the cen- 
tral topics: i 

My Missionary Benevolence for This Year. 

Conditions in China. 

The Home Missionary as a Pioneer. 

India—Famine Stricken and Gospelized. 

Dr. Cyrus Hamlin’s Great Work in Turkey. 

Great Missionary Gatherings. 

Our Immigrants. 

Dr. M. L. Gordon’s Life and Work. 

Missionary Literature. ; 

Our Six Societies and Their Claims. 


The sub-topics under the sixth general 
theme are: 
The London May Meetings. 


Pivotal Meetings of the American Board. 
The Jubliee Meeting of the C. H. M.S. 


And Our Immigrants are considered thus: 


In Their Numerical Relation to Our Growing Pop- 
ulation. 

The Continuance of Their Foreign Customs. 

Our Work Among the Slavs. 

The course of last year culminated in an 
all day meeting, with addresses by prominent 
workers in city and home missions and re- 
ports from foreign fields. This meeting was 
a source of much inspiration, and the interest 
aroused by the entire course must have amply 
recompensed those.who have given so much 
time and thought to preparing and presenting 
it. This year an afternoon and evening will 
be devoted to the closing subject, Our Six 
Societies and Their Claims. 

No less interesting and quite as fresh and 
suggestive is the schedule which comes to us 
from Grand Avenue Church, Milwaukee. Its 
general themes are these: 

Problems of Modern Medical Missions. 

Wisconsin—A View of Home Missions. 

Education in Mission Fields. 

Puerto Rico. 

The Mission of Town Improvement. 

Missionary Portraits. 

Our National Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. 


The Midsummer Mission of the Church. 

Young Men of the Orient. 

Mormonism. 

Missionary Administration. 

* Missionary Literature. 

The pertinence of the sub-topics is suggested 
by those under The Midsummer Mission of the 
Church. Each speaker is allowed only five 
minutes to develop his thought: 

Debate on the resolution, That the church and 
Sunday school services ought to be omitted when 
the pastor and many of the people are away. 

Advantages of Union Services in July and August. 

The Problem of the Sunday Evening Service in the 
Summer Months, with Suggestions for Intprovement. 

Mission and Church Work for the Stay-at-homes 
in August. 

But we have not space to chronicle a tithe 
of the excellences of this schedule. Send a 
few stamps to Rev. George H. Ide, the pastor, 
and you may be so fortunate as to secure one. 


The Pastor and His Juniors 


BY REV. CHARLES R, SEYMOUR, BENNING- 
TON, VT. 


No minister of today can wisely concern 
himself exclusively with the older portion of 
his flock. When family government was ideal 
—if it ever was—the pastor reached the chil- 
dren through their parents. Nowa boy often 
years thinks, and to a fearful degree acts, for 
himself. Even if this were not true and the 
parent still exercised an undiminished author- 
ity, it is quite conceivable that the pastor’s 
attention to the boy’s spiritual training for 
a half-hour each week would prove advan- 
tageous. 

Weare learning to begin at the beginning in 
all educative processes. The budding appre- 
ciation of truth in lesson and conduct is at 
last watched with keenest interest as some- 
thing of public concern. The belief gains 
ground that the child can take a rational part 
in Christian activities, and the fear is rising 
that otherwise his energies will find harmful 
expression far earlier than we had supposed. 
Among the first to act upon this treed and 30 
make instant use of a new opportunity should 
be the pastor. 

Why not entertain with slight reservation 
the dictum of Froebel that from action must 
start true human education? ‘Living, act- 
ing, conceiving’ was the arpeggio he struck. 
Why leave to Romanists to assert the extreme 
value of the first twelve years of life as the 
strategic period for instilling true,ideas and 
establishing character? The alert pastor can 
find a half-hour in the week, perhaps on Sun- 
day, when with the parental consent he may 
conduct the devotions of the children of his 
parish. He may have an assistant, some 
woman of rare sympathy and adaptability, but 
the oversight he retains. The group is organ- 
ized and officered on a democratic plan. A 
child conducts each meeting, the minister at 
his side. A bookof instruction or a catechism 
may have been consulted, but is now out of 
sight. The order of service is original and 
the best thoughts of the moment upon a 
theme previously announced are freely spo- 
ken. Singing is always a feature and prayer 
holds a leading place. The instruction of 
each session is simple enough to be grasped 
and sufficiently progressive to keep anticipa- 
tion alive. The sermon of the morning may 
be reviewed or a great thought of the Sunday 
school lesson illustrated or un answer in a 
catechism discussed. Whatever is done, some 
truth will be pressed until the plastic mind 
will hold it forever. 

In four years, say between the ages of eight 
and twelve, the pastor will have secured his 
treasu.e. The chief end of life and the sure 
means of gaining it will have taken root in the 
child soul. ‘“ For Christ and the Church” now 
has definite meaning to him and his eventual 


and helpful church membership is well-nigh 
assured. 

Do we not find in the pastoral care of the 
little people at least a partial solution of a 
problem that vexes many ministers? One 
deprecates the want of unity between the old 
and young of his congregation, another pun- 
gently complains that his working force is 
“chopped into bits,’ while some critics are so 
radical as to claim that the young people’s 
movement has failed to serve the church, in 
that it has scattered rather than increased her 
force. This movement marks a transition and 
more or less disturbance has resulted, but 
that any serious rupture threatens, the writer 
doubts. Were it so the churches and pastors 
would be largely at fault. Early training is 
the corrective. The heart of the child turns 
toward its sympathetic guides and at length 
actively reciprocates, by love and sacrifice, the 
timely efforts put forth in its behalf. 


Laymen’s Successful Bible Classes 
III, DR. BLAKE’S AT TRINITY, BOSTON 


The class of men conducted by Dr. Clar- 
ence J. Blake, in its attendance and attitude 
toward the lesson study, demonstrates that 
men of all ages find an hour in Sunday school 
profitable and interesting. Spiritual signifi- 
cance and helpfulness easily grow out of these 
conditions. Dr. Blake accepted his class five 
years ago at the instance of Dr. Donald, the 
rector, and regards it as an aid to his own en- 
joyment of the Bible, quite as much as a 
source of instruction to the men who meet 
with him. He expresses his part in the serv- 


ice as a welcome opportunity to think aloud. - 


To observe the class brings assurance that 
the members think with him, if not audibly, 
always earnestly and seriously. This is made 
evident by the interrogations at the close of 
the session, when the modest questioner seeks 
the teacher alone to satisfy his mind on some 
debated point. Occasionally from the midst 
of the class comes a query fraught with deep- 
est meaning, and the leader perhaps faces a 
clergyman who has himself been often called 
upon for answers. 

The membership, which comprises students, 
teachers and traveling men, and represents 
both youth and experience, suggests the needs 
of men who go to Sunday school. Either they 
seek explanation of conditions around them 
and problems they encounter, or they are cu- 
rious about the teachings of the day. There 
are also those who have lived deeply and 
have reached an age when they wish to recall 
the lessons of their childhood for the sake of 
comparing modern teachings with what they 
remember. Recognizing these elements and 
accepting the conditions they create, Dr. 
Blake brings before his class such practical 
illustrations of Bible teachings as he finds in 
the busy week, meaning not so much to in- 
struct as to study with those who meet around 
him. 

The class organization is of the simplest. 
Out of the forty or. fifty members enrolled 
from eighteen to twenty-five are present each 
week. There is no attempt at social relation- 
ships. The teacher rarely sees the men be- 
tween Sundays, except as they come to him 
with a question or to ask advice. He has no 
time to visit them, yet there is no lack of class 
interest from November to April, the period 
in which the class meets while Dr. Blake is 
free from hospital duty. Sessions are held in 
the basement below the chapel preceding 
church service, and two or three members 
stand at the door to welcome each comer. 
The lesson occupies hardly more than thirty 
minutes, and is preceded by a hymn repeated 
in concert. It is essentially a class for infor- 
mal Bible study, as no specific lesson system is 
followed. 
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Because of his profession Dr. Blake has 
chosen to study the gospel according to Luke, 
the physician, and having given five winters 
to it has concluded the book this fall. He is 
now on the Acts of the Apostles. 

In the sequence of his lessons he is consid- 
ering the human relationships of Christ. His 
talk the Sunday morning when he met the 
class for the first time described the streets of 
Gibraltar with their cosmopolitan life, and 
showed how slight are the structural differ- 
ences between men, from whatever part of 
the world they come. This he followed with 
talks on the Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon 
skulls as preceding the time of Christ, show- 
ing that the natives of the district in which 
Jesus was born had the same kinds of heads 
as men of today. Beginning with the first 
chapter in Luke, his subsequent plan of study 
was to read two or three verses on Sunday 
night and carry them with him through the 
week following, using them daily, applying 
them to every situation, finding a practical 
bearing for them in different phases of life. 
This is his only conscious preparation for the 
Sunday morning lesson, and he gives the re- 
sult of his thought in an informal talk before 
the class. Having studied Luke from one 
point of view, he would be glad to go through 
the book again and consider it in another 
than in the physiological sense. Having fin- 
ished Luke’s account of Christ’s life, he has 
begun the study of Acts to see how the apos- 
tles put in practice Christ’s teachings and 
how these may apply to modern life. 

K. E. M. 


A Look About Springfield 


The new Hand-book recognizes Springfield 
as a Congregational center. Tenth in the list 
of strongholds of the country; having the 
seventh largest church, which now surpasses 
in membership the figures of all but four of 
the other churches as there given; the seat of 
the French-American college and the meeting 
place of one of the most successful gatherings 
of the American Missionary Association— 
these are a few of the achievements of our 
beautiful city. 

Never was the outlook more gratifying. 
Hope Church has now the largest membership 
since 1892, has exceeded any former pew sale 
to the amount of $500, and is strong and 
united under the leadership of Rev. S. H. 
Woodrow. Olivet and Park are uniting with 
Hope in a series of special evangelistic serv- 
ices successfully conducted under the leader- 
ship of Rev. C. L. Jackson. Dr. Hadlock of 
Olivet is giving an interesting course of lec- 
tures based on his European trip. The 
Thanksgiving address of Rev. A. E. Cross has 
been attractively printed. First has taken a 
forward step in engaging Miss Lucy G. Stock, 
formerly state primary secretary of Connec- 
ticut, to take charge of its primary depart- 
ment, and rejoices in increasing attendance 
under the leadership of Dr. Goodspeed. The 
seminar at South Church, under Dr. Moxom, 
is increasing in interest and popularity. 

North Church observed the beginning of the 
century by dedicating its new parish house. 
A gratifying feature of the occasion was the 
announcement that every cent of the $9,000 
needed to complete payment for it was pro- 
vided for. The building is simple, but attract- 
ive and convenient. The special dedicatory 
service for pastor and people, prepared by the 
pastor, was highly commended. This parish 
house does not stand for an institutional 
chureh, but for social and spiritual advance- 
ment, more especially through organizations 
already in existence. Drs. Pratt, Goodspeed 
and Moxom and Rev. Messrs. Woodrow and 
Cross took part in the service. It was an en- 
joyable occasion throughovt, and the warm 
greetings, the cheery rooms and not least the 
active part taken by good numbers of compar- 
atively young men who promise to be leaders 
in Springtield’s business world mark the 
strong hold which Mr. Hall now has upon 
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this church. He organized a new class at the 
beginning of the year for those not previ- 
ously connected with the Sunday school. It 
is taking up the study of Mark, following out- 
lines prepared by the pastor. Already a good 
sized membership has been obtained, and its 
work, which is constructive, will be watched 
with interest. 

Just across the line is Longmeadow, where 
Dr. S. G. Barnes has labored faithfully and 
acceptably for nearly ten years. In his new 
work at Fisk University he will have the 
good wishes of a large circle of friends. 

M. A. D. 


Forward Movements in Fall River 


The Fall River district of the State Sunday 
School Association has been ranking among 
the first for interest in improved methods. 
The executive committee of the district has 
just announced that a paid field secretary, 
Miss Jane T. Macomber, was set to work Jan. 1. 
Her duties will be to visit the schools and 
consult with the workers in relation to their 
needs, assisting them in every way possible, 
and to secure their co-operation in strength- 
ening the Sunday school work throughout the 
district. While the appointment of such 
salaried workers is no new thing in other 
states, the Fall River district is the only 
one in Massachusetts maintaining such a 
worker. 

The Unitarian church, once ministered to 
by Rev. Samuel Longfellow, and now in 
charge of Rev. J. M. Wilson, a man of highly 
refined mind, has just closed a “forward 
movement,” consisting of a series of special 
Sunday evening meetings, with speakers from 
various communities, their general theme be- 
ing What the Unitarian Church Has to Offer 
the Community. Among the most effective 
speakers have been Rev. S. A. Eliot and the 
veteran Edward Everett Hale. The addresses 
have been carefully reported by the leading 
daily, and the gener.l spirit seems to have 
been co-operative rather than divisive or self- 
laudatory. 

The French church has seventy-five mem- 
bers and a considerable parish, which means, 
as the alert pastor, Rev. S. P. Rondeau, ex- 
plains, families into which he may freely go 
for Bible reading, prayer and religious con- 
versation. 

Central’s new parish manual contains about 
1,500 names, including both its Sunday schools 
by classes. As pastor’s assistant Mrs, C. H. 
Smith has been added to the corps of workers. 
The Pastor’s Band entered on its fifth course 
with fifty boys and girls. It is off for A Trip 
to Bibleland, which will continue until Easter, 
when the members will appear in the church 
Service togpeceive certificates signed by the 
pastor and deacons. OBSERVER. 


An Important Accession in the 
Southwest 


Perhaps the most significant event in the 
recent history of Congregationalism in the 
Southwest was the meeting of a council, Jan. 
17, in Kansas City, Mo., to recognize West- 
minster Congregational Church and to install 
its pastor, Rev. William P. George, D. D., 
LL. D. 

The church has been Presbyterian in name, 
—though not in affiliation— and the pastor a 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Because of these relations and the prominence 
of the congregation, an exceptionally large 
and representative council was called, includ- 
ing beside the twelve churches and prominent 
individuals of the greater Kansas City lead- 
ing churches of St. Louis, Lawrence and 
Leavenworth, all but one of which were rep- 
resented. 

The council entered fully and carefully into 
the history of the church—its polity and faith. 
Organized as an independent Presbyterian 
church in 1895 with a membership of 222, a 
large part of whom withdrew from the Second 
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Presbyterian Church to form this organiza- 
tion, it has been without ecclesiastical con- 
nection hitherto. Last spring the Kansas 
City Presbytery and afterwards the local 
Congregational association invited them to 
connect themselves with these bodies. After 
several months’ consideration, by a vote of 
more than ninety-five per cent., they declined 
the former and accepted the latter invitation. 
In their six years of independency there had 
been a growing consciousness that the church 
was essentially Congregational rather than 
Presbyterian, and that the fellowship of our 
churches was all required to make them Con- 
gregational in fact. 

The membership of the church is 353. It is 
thoroughly organized in all the departments 
of modern church life, equipped with a strong 
board of officers, maintains a vigorous Sunday 
schoo], has a commodious and centrally lo- 
cated building, a loyal constituency and the 
promise of great influence and usefulness. 
Its members include many old and prominent 
families. 

Dr. George is a man of marked personality, 
a strong preacher, versatile, scholarly, culti- 
vated. English by birth and education, he 
has been for twenty-five years in the Metho- 
dist ministry in this country, occupying many 
positions of prominence in that church, from 
which he brings the highest credentials as to 
his character and standing. In a felicitous 
address Dr. Alderman, the presiding elder, 
certified the standing and esteem in which Dr. 
George is held in that church. For nearly 
seven years he has enjoyed the devoted fol- 
lowing of this large, intelligent and eminently 
Christian membership. The fellowship of 
the churches was heartily extended to both 
church and pastor. 

At the impressive public exercises Dr. C. H. 
Patton presided. Dr. Michael Burnham 
preached a masterly sermon, while the other 
parts were taken by influential pastors from 
various cities. Ww. L,. & 


A Word from the South 


The churches are enjoying the ministry of 
Rev. James Wharton, the English evangelist. 
Conversions are reported at Athens, Atlanta, 
Talladega and Anniston. After a successful 
tour in the Carolinas and Alabama, Mr. 
Wharton is now in Mississippi. 

A trip through the central part of southern 
Georgia discloses a general demand for Con- 
gregational churches in what is known as the 
wire-grass region. The people say they want 
light rather than heat. H. H. P. 


(For Record of the Week, see page 146.) 





The Pacific celebrates fifteen years of serv- 
ice to the Congregational interests of the Pa- 
cific coast. It has an admirable record in the 
past, and a future as bright as that of the sec- 
tion of the nation which it represents. 
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Baking Powder 


Makes the bread 
more healthful. 


Safeouards the food 
against alum. 


Alum baking powders are the greatest 
menacers to health of the present day. 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 

BARSTOW, JOHN, formerly of Medford, Mass., to 
permanent pastorate at Ontario, Cal., where he 
has been supplying. Accepts for one year. 

BEADLE, HARRY A., Hartford Sem., to Franklin, 
Ct. Accepts. 

BRINTNALL, WALTER A., to remain a sixth year at 
Little Rock, Io. Accepts. 

BRowN, AMASA A., Hot Springs, 8. D., to Harvard, 
Neb. Accepts. 

CARTER, FERNANDO E., Ruthven, Io., to Second 
Ch., Grand Rapids, Mich. Accepts. 

CoLE, THOS. W., Ivanhoe, IIl., to Two Rivers, Wis. 
Accepts. 

DAVIES, T. M., formerly of Free Bap. Ch., Mor- 
rill’s, Me., to Cornish. Accepts. 

EDWARDS, GEO. H., Colchester, Ct., accepts call to 
Jewett City, not Geo. L., as heretofore announced. 
Rev. G. L. Edwards is the father of the young 
pastor-elect. 

EVERETT, JOHN E., to remain another year at 
Onaga, Kan. 

Fay, ROLLIN B., formerly of Sharon, Vt., to Essex, 
where he has supplied for some months. Ac- 
cepts. 

FREDENHAGEN, EpwW.A., Farmington, IIl., to super- 
intendency of Kansas Society for the Friendless, 
with headquarters at Topeka. Accepts. 

GALE, CLARENCE R., formerly of Marshalltown, 
Io., to Second Ch., Spokane, Wn. Accepts. 

GREGORY, JAS. C., Bingham, Me., to Gorham. 

GRINNELL, EUGENE I., Oacoma, 8S. D., to Aurora, 
conditioned on the ability of the C. H. M.S. to aid 
the church. 

HARRIS, Rob’T N., Mt. Carmel, Pa., to Crystal Lake. 
Accepts. 

HAUPTMAN, WM., Genoa, Neb., to become chap- 
lain and military instructor at the State Reform 
School, Kearney. Accepts. 

HILL, DEXTER D., Downey, Cal., to Norwalk. Ac- 
cepts. 

KAYE, JAS. K. (Pres.), Eldon, lo., to Hudson, S. D. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

LAURENCE, GEO. W., formerly of Ashland, Mass., 
to Willsborough, N. Y. Accepts, and is at work. 

MERRILL, GEO. A., New Sharon, Me., declines call 
to Bridgton. 

MILLIKEN, CHAS. D., Sonoma, Cal., accepts call to 
Cupertino. 

PARKER, JOHN A., to remain a fourth year at 
8. Hartford, N. Y. 

PIERCE, CHAS. P., E. Douglass, Mass., not called 
to Thompson, Ct. 

STACKMAN, CARL, to remain another year at Mon- 
roe, Ct. 

WHEELER, CHAS. T., Pueblo, Col., to Springfield, 
Mo. Declines and enters evangelistic work with 
permanent address Paola, Kan. 

WILLETT, GEO. (Meth.), to remain at Mayflower 
Ch., Sioux City, Io. 

WILSON, A. G., recently pastor of All Souls Ch. 
(Unit.), Janesville, Wis., to Kaukauna, also to 
Rhinelander. Accepts the latter, having renounced 
Unitarianism and united with the First Ch., Janes- 


ville. 
Ordinations and Installations 


BEAN, LEROY &., i. Saco, Me., Jan. 16. Sermon, 
Dr. J. L. Jenkins; other parts, Rev. Messrs. E. 
M. Cousins, A. L. Chase, R. C. Drisco, A. C. Ful- 
ton, G. W. Reynoids, A. Sloan and T. H. Stacey. 

GEORGE, Wo. P., i. Westminster Ch., Kansas City, 
Mo., Jan. 17. Sermon, Dr. Michael Burnham; 
other parts, Drs. C. H. Patton, J.G. Dougherty, 
Richard Cordley, J. H. Crum, Henry Hopkins. 

HARDING, A. E., o. Lenox, O., Jan. 4. Sermon, 
Rev. L. J. Luethi; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. E. 
Woodruff, F. W. Link and W. A. Babbitt. 

MARSHALL, CHAS. G., o. Dickens, Io., Dec. 18. 
Sermon, Rev. C. A. Marshall, father of the candi- 
date ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. L. Fisk, L. G. 
Kent, F. E. Carter, G. A. Taylor and Drs. A. L. 
Frisbie and T. O. Douglass. 

PARKER, FREDERICK, o. and i. Chatham, Mass., 
Dec.14. Sermon, Prof. E. Y. Hincks; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. R. Campbell, J. J. Walker and B. 
H. Weston. 

REOcCH, ADAM, i, Morrisinia, N. Y. Sermon, Rev. 
H. P. Dewey, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Drs. H. A. 
Stimson and C. E. Jefferson. 

STRAIN, HORACE L., rec. First Ch., Decatur, IIL, 
Jan. 3. Sermon, Rev. W. Douglas Mackenzie, 
D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. E. Arnold, 
B. M. Southgate and Dr. F. S. Hayden. 

WoopDWoRTH, ARTHUR V., 0. Grand Forks, N. D., 
Jan. 14. Sermon, Rev. D. T. Jenkins; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. E. H. Stickney, J. C. Mack, 
8. H. Gray, C. A. Downs, J. C. Watt and Supt. 


G. J. Powell. 
Resignations 
ALLEN, FRED H., Rockland, Mass., to take effect 
in April. 


ALLIS, WM. B., superintendency of Mayflower 
Branch of Plymouth Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

APRAHAM, SARKIS A., Litchfield Corners, Me. 

APPLETON, HARRY, Middleville, Mich., to take ef- 
fect May 1, after a pastorate of six years. 

ARNOLD, WM. A., Edmonds, Wn. 

CUTLER, FRED’K M., Armour, S. D., to take effect 
April 8. 








FLINT, WM. H., Clarksville, Mich., to practice 
medicine there. 

JENKYNS, EBENEZER H., Marlboro, Ct. 

ROWRLL, JOHN A., Seymour, Wis., and outstations. 

SNYDER, HENRY S., Weymouth and Braintree, 
Mass., to take effect in April. 


Churches Organized 


GRAND ForKs, N. D., Brown District, 14 Jan. 
Rev. A. V. Woodworth, pastor. 

GRAND ForKs, N. D., SHURMEIER, rec. 11 Jan., 
23 members, to be yoked with Grand Forks and 
Manvel under Rev. A. V. Woodworth. 

MEDINA, N. D., FRIEDENS, German, 16 members. 

TUXEDO, MD., UNION CH., became Congregational 
and was rec. Dec. 30, 1900. 

WITHEE, WIs., 9 Jam, 17 members. Mr. James 
Austin, pastor, 


Petsonals 


BAKER, DRA. A. A., has received from the Sunday 
schol at Colchester, Ct ,a carbon print of Watts’s 
“ Sir Galahad,” in recognition of his more than 25 
years’ service as superintendent. 

BLAKE, S. LEROY, and wife, for 14 years in charge 
of the church at New London, Ct., on the 20th an- 
niversary of their marriage, Jan. 5, were pre- 
sented with $100 in gold by their parishioners. 

HUMPHREY, DR. SIMON J., long-time western sec- 
retary of the American Board, on his 80th birth- 
day, recently passed at Clifton Springs, N. Y., re- 
ceived 150 congratulatory letters and telegrams, 
to which he has sent a pleasant circular reply. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES G:, and wife, Chester, N. H., 
on returning from four months’ study in Europe, 
were presented by their church with a silver tea 
service and other valuable remembrances. 


Church Happenings 

BELCHERTOWN, MASS., organized in 1737, for the 
first time in its history has a permanent home for 
its pastor. At the January communion eight 
members were received on confession, the first 
accession of the kind in five years. Union meet- 
ings of three denominations have been held 
nearly every evening since watch night. 

BosToON, MAss., Park St. has a Woman’s Club 
which studies literature and art during the early 
part of each session, this being followed by in- 
struction in parliamentary procedure by Mrs. 
Shattuck. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Tabernacle held the first service in 
its new building, Jan. 6. 

CLARION, Io., has built a new audience-room, to 
seat 250, and uses the old building for lecture and 
social rooms, kitchen and dining-room. The new 
part opens into the lecture-room, thus accommo- 
dating 400. The cost of the improvements was 
about $8,000, and the dedication services ex- 
tended through a week. 

EASTFORD, Cr., after being under the care of the 
State Missionary Society for more than half a 
century, has now come to self-support under the 
pastorate of Rev. J. P. Trowbridge, who has 
been in charge since 1892. There results, as the 
first experience of its independent life, a quiet 
revival. 

EAST WINDSOR, CT., supports a native preacher 
in Gurun, Turkey. The permanent fund has 
been increased, by the gift of $2,000 from Mrs. 8. 
Terry Wells in memery of her mother, Mrs. 
Harvey Prior. 

ENFIELD, MAss.—Individual communion cups, a 
gift in memory of former members, were first 
used Jan. 6. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., First has eliminated a 
debt of $6,500 on its parsonage @hd mission 
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roperty. Mayflower Chapel has continued an 
iachoe Sunday school successfully during the 
year, but its field is now being otherwise occu- 
pied, and Congregationalists will withdraw from 
it and sell the property. For six years it has been 
the center of light and civilization for a poor and 
turbulent part of the city. Hast, during the three 
months’ trip abroad of its pastor, Rev. John 
Humfrey, has improved the house of worship and 
paid off a floating debt. He returns Feb. 1. 

MOORHEAD, MINN., dedicated a house of worship 
Jan. 20. 

NortTH BROOKFIELD, Mass., First.—In prepara- 
tion for Christian Endeavor Decision Day (Feb. 3) 
the pastor has been giving four talks to his young 
people on Choices and Consequences. 

OwEGo, N. Y., has remodeled its organ, built an 
addition to the audience-room and made other 
improvements, all at a cost of $1,600. 

OTTAWA, ILL.—Missionary interests are cared for 
by three societies and localized by the support 
through the Woman’s Board of Miss Foote at 
Oorfa, an Armenian orphan and a Chinese school- 
girl, besides gifts of more than $500 to the Amer- 
ican Board. The Juniors learn of missions through 
a serial story followed by questions. The pastor’s 
salary has been increased $200. 

PLYMOUTH, MASS., Manomet.—By the bequest of 
Miss Electa W. Montague, late of New Bedford, 
Mass., the church recently received $300. Miss 
Montague’s mother was a native of Manomet. 

PROPHETSTOWN, ILL., introduced at its annual 
meeting toasts referring to the various depart- 
ments of the church and to Congregational char- 
acteristics. 

STRONGSVILLE, O0.—The Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety has voted to support a missionary in India. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Geddes is introducing modern 
Sunday school methods into the teachers’ meeting, 
using Elizabeth Harrison’s Study in Child Nature 
and other up-to-date helps. 

WATERBURY, CT., Third,—The new gymnasium is 
attracting the boys and young men. 

WAUKEGAN, ILL.—The pastor has introduced the 
innovation of reading in the evening a church 
paper in place of the regular sermon. It contains 
reports of the week’s work, a review of the last 
Sunday morning sermon, the §. S. lesson, person- 
als and locals, letters from absent members and 
other features, such as letters from leading work- 
ers outside this church. Increased interest is. 
manifest. 

WENHAM, MAss.—The pastor sends out each month. 
a card giving the sermon topics for the month and 
illustrated with an appropriate Bible scene after 
some great artist. 

WEsT BARNSTABLE, MASS., receives $400 as a be- 
quest of the late Miss Mary Crocker of Everett. 


Humors 


They take possession of the body, and are 
Lords of Misrule. 

They are attended by pimples, boils, the 
itching tetter, salt rheum, and other cutaneous. 
eruptions ; 7 feelings of weakness, languor, 
general debility and what not. 

They cause more suffering than anything 


else. 

Health, Strength, Peace and Pleasure re- 
quire their expulsion, and this is positively 
effected, according to thousands of grateful 
testimonials, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which radically and permanently drives them 
out and builds up the whole system. 

















LOW-PRICED. 


There is an urgent demand for a low-priced 
round-top dining table with pedestal base. 

It is a subject to approach warily. A flimsy 
table is worse than none. You need extreme 
stability, and you can’t have it without the 
best construction. Strength of timber and 
quality of workmanship must enter into the 
question. 

Here is a table that we can guarantee. It 
has a top 48 inches in diameter. The pedestal 
is massive, and the legs are equal to any strain. 
Giant claw feet encase concealed castors. 


We build this pattern in solid oak or heavy Honduras mahogany. It is imposing 


in its appearance, yet it is very low priced. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


2 
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-Connecticut 
[Continued from page 143.) 
ter from year to year, and this year the soci- 
ety did not see fit to hire the same man as last 
year; Southington is mourning deeply the 
resignation of its brilliant young pastor, Shep- 
pard Knapp, on account of continued poor 
health: Shelton and Cheshire are in no hurry 
about filling their vacant pulpits. 

The Church of the Redeemer is doing an ef. 
fective work. Welcome Hall, its branch 
chureh, extends its influence in the poorest 
section of the city, and through special even- 
ing services reaches a large number of non- 
churchgoers. Ww. J. M. 


Pastoral Activity in Hartford 


A day of prayer and consecration was ob- 
served, Jan. 14, in the parlors and chapel of 
Fourth Church, by the ministers and office 
bearers of churches in Hartford and vicinity, 
no less than seven denominations being rep- 
resented. The morning session, attended by 
about fifty ministers, was led by Rev. R. H. 
Potter, who emphasized the spirit of Amos 
and Hosea as that which should characterize 
the work of the minister in this new century. 
This earnest and scholarly address was a fit- 
ting preparation for the afternoon service, 
also for ministers alone, about seventy-five of 
whom listened attentively to a searching and 
inspiring address by Pres. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D. D., on The Reality of Personal Reli- 
gion. The evening session, for both ministers 
and office bearers, was a worthy culmination 
of the meetings of the day. Dr. Hall spoke 
again with wonderful power on Spiritual 
Leadership. The impression made by these 
uplifting addresses, together with the spirit 
of devotion that pervaded the meetings, can- 
not fail of good results to our churches. 











The Young Man in Politics 


” Grover 
Cleveland 


Former President of the U. 8. 


IN THIS WEEK’S (JAN. 26) NUMBER OF 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


A handsomely illustrated and printed 
weekly gazine, with a circulati 
800,000 copies. Established 1728. 





Other features this week are: ‘‘ How 
Our Congressmen Live,’’ “How William 
of Germany Spent a Day in Paris Incog.,” 
“Letters from a Congressman’s Wife”’ 
(Delightful Gossip of real life in Washing- 
ton), ‘Publick Occurrences,” ‘‘ Men and 
Women of the Hour,” Three Good Stories 
and Numerous Special Articles. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST - 


The pastor of Windsor Avenue Church has 
a boys’ and girls’ class, which meets weekly 
at the close of the day school session and 
promises to become a helpful adjunct to the 
growth of the church. 

At Wilsons, a short distance from Hartford, 
a@ new $3,000 house of worship has been dedi- 
cated free of debt by the Wilson Christian 
Union Association. This congregation, com- 
posed of all denominations, has been minis- 
tered to by students of Hartford Seminary for 
the past six years, the present ministers be- 
ing Malcolm Dana and H. C. Ide of the Senior 
Class, to whom largely the present prosperity 
is due. In the dedication services clergymen 
of the Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal and Con- 
gregational denominations took part, the ser- 
mon being preached by Prof. M. W. Jacobus 
of the seminary. L. W. H. 


North Manchester’s Semi-Centennial 


The fiftieth anniversary of North Church, 
Manchester, was observed Jan. 8. Historical 
papers were read by Mr. J. M. Williams and 
Deacon W. F. Hill. Two former pastors, 
Rev. Messrs. E. A. Adams and N. J. Squires, 
made interesting addresses. There were also 
letters from other former pastors and from 
many early members, with short addresses 
by a dozen or fifteen past members and by 
representatives of neighboring churches. Be- 
tween the afternoon and evening services 
about 300 persons sat down to supper in the 
church parlors. 

Of the ninety-two charter members but 
twelve are now living, and of these only two 
are residents. During the half-century of its 
history 733 persons have been connected with 
the church, of whom ten reside in California. 
Among them are two superintendents of the 
Sunday school and three brothers who have 
served the school as secretaries. 

Ten years ago the church erected a beauti- 
ful $25,000 building. It is paid for, the society 
is free of debt and the benevolent contribu- 
tions during the last twenty-five years have 
amounted to over $35,000, against $6,531 in 
the first quarter-century. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was 
the announcement that Mr. E. C. Hilliard of 
Hartford, whose father was for many years a 
deacon of this church, had presented to the 
society the house now rented for a parsonage. 

Of its nine pastors the last but one was Rev. 
Howard W. Pope, who in five years of serv- 
ice welcomed seventy-eight new members. 
His predecessor, Rev. N. J. Squires, received 
147 in seven years. 

During the evening service a telegram was 
received, stating that the present pastor, Rev. 
Clarence H. Barber, who has served the 
church fourteen years, had just been nomi- 
nated by acclamation to serve a second term 
as chaplain of the Connecticut senate. H. 


West Torrington and South Windsor, Sec. 
ond, have improved their parsonages. 


Other local news appears under Church Happen- 
ings, page 146. 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalist: 


Atiantic Monthly 





+++ B3.25 









The Century . 3.60 
St. Nicholas........... . 2.60 
Scribner's oy as ‘ ed 
Harper’s Weekly... Tt 325 
H rs Basar. oon coee 3.25 
The Pilgrim Teacher (new subscribers)........... 25 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST mailed 
to any address Three Months (13 weeks) on 
receipt of ONLY 25c. Also, two little books: 
“The Young Man and the World” and “ The 
Making of a Merchant,” ALL for Only 25c. 











We will pay well for Good Agents 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Neglect of a Cough or Sore 
Throat may result in an 
Incurable Throat Trouble or 


Qos 


5) 
IAL 
BRoNCH 7 





7% Ow Consumption. For relief use 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple 


remedy. Sold only in boxes. 








Lewis Cornaro, a celebrity of the six- 
teenth century, who, by careful living, 
reached the age of one hundred years, 
hale, hearty and with the faculties unim- 
paired, has left us the following max- 
ims which it were Well to heed: 


ep 


** It is not good to eat too much, nor fast 
too long, nor do anything else that is pre= 
ternatural.”’ 


ite) uty iil yl 


“Old men fast easily; men of ripe age 
can fast almost as much; but young per- 
sons and children that are brisk and lively, 
can hardly fast at all.’* 


IEDM 


In comparison with other foods, but a 
small quanity of H-O (Hornby’s Steam 
Cooked Oatmeal) is necessary to furnish 
sufficient sustenance for either the old or 
the young, the food value of one pound of 
H-O being equal to one and three-quarter 
pounds of mutton, 


Mp, 


Wi 


Nearly two pounds of beef, 
Three pounds of eggs or veal, 

Six pounds of chicken, 

Nine pounds of cooked fish, or 
Forty-six pounds of oysters. V 
“It mixes better with cream.” 








Individual Communion 


Outfits. Sent for /ree cotslogee 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT Co., 
Dept. E, r, N.Y. 





Churehk Sells, Chimes ano &vsis or ae 
Lrg 4 Address, 
Old Established 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E W VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati.o 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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The Business Outlook 


A notable quickening of trade for spring 
account is one of the features at the present 
time in the general business situation. East- 
ern jobbers are particularly busy with spring 
business, while in the South and South- 
west the opening up is very satisfactory. Re- 
ports as to retail distribution are somewhat 
less favorable, weather conditions having 
been unsatisfactory, adversely affecting the 
retail demand for woolens, rubbers and foot- 
wear. The open season, however, has had its 
advantages, increasing the demand for hard- 
ware, paints and general building materials. 
The lumber trade is reported quite active in 
the West, although the export trade lags in 
this line as in others. Increased stocks of 
cotton in the South have operated to weaken 
the price of this staple and rumors are heard 
that Southern yarn mills and Fall River print 
cloth factories are considering the advisability 
of temporarily shutting down. Prints and 
ginghams are jobbing better in New York, 
however, and woolen manufacturers are buy- 
ing only to cover orders so that the demand 
is somewhat slow. 

Leather is firm and the spring orders for 
shoes are called good. In the iron and steel 
industry prices continue steady, and while the 
mills are busy on old orders new business is 
said to be coming rather slower. 

Speculation, both in Wall Street and in 
wheat, corn and cotton, has thaterially quieted 
down. Inthe New York stock market prices 
have ruled lower. There has been no urgent 
liquidation as yet. The monetary situation 
is one of unqualified ease and. unless the ex- 
ports of gold develop larger proportions, which 
is not expected, easy rates are expected for 
some time to come. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Jan. 27-Feb. 2. How to Belong to the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Matt. 5: 1-12; Luke 
17: 20, 21; John 3: 5-21. 

Not by controversial zeal. Nor by intellectual be- 
lief. Nor even by faith alone. By doing God’s will 
in love. 

(See prayer meeting editorial, page 126.] 





Meetings and Events to Come 


> grey MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. as 
10 M. Speaker, Charles F. Gammon of "Imperial 
Tientsin Univ versity and superintendent of the mer. 
ican Bible Society for North China. 

TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF 
THE C. E. SOCIETY, Portland, Me., Jan. 31-Feb. 3. 
CONFERENCE IN THE INTERESTS OF FEDERATIVE AC- 
TION AMONG CHURCHES AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 

Second annual session, Philadelphia, Feb. 5. Further 
information from v. anford, Secreta 
National Committee on Federation of Churches, 8. 
Bible House, New York, N 

MIDDLESEX SOUTH Assoc IATION, S. Framingham, 
Mass., Feb. 5. 
a a ra NEGRO CONFERENCE, Tuskegee, Ala., Feb. 














Marriages 
_ The charge for mar nriage notic es is twenty: five © cents. 
KEBBE—SANGE R— In Springfield, Jan. 16, by 
Rev. H. P. Woodin, Rev. Day id L Kebbe, pastor of 


_ Emmanuel Ch., , Springfield, and Harriot Cc. Sanger. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


ADAMS—In Bangor, Me., Jan. 21, Rev. Jonathan 
Adams, D. D., long: time secretary of the Maine Mis. 
sionary Society, aged 78 y 

BELL—In N. ocmpeter. pall 18, of pneumonia. Rev. 
James M. Bell, D. D., aged 67 yrs. e had been in the 
ministry for 43 consecutive years, his pastorates having 
been at Watertown, N. Hadle Medway, Mass., Lisbon, 
N. H., and at N. Leominster, ‘ass., since 18 93. 

BLAKE—In Old Orchard, Me., Jan. 14, Simon M. Blake, 
a deacon of Pavilion Ch., ’ Biddeford, since its or- 
ganization, aged 85 yrs., 10 mos. 

COLLINS—In Needham, Mass., Jan. 13, of pneumonia, 
Frances M., widow of M. H. pa late of illis, Mass. 

FRENCH—In Los Angeles, Cai., Dec. ty Sophia N., 
widow of Rev. James R. iprench. 1863-75 she 
was missionary in connection with th the Boston City 
Missionary Society. Her field was in South Boston, 
and she was abundant in labors and get 

GILLETT—In Hartford, Ct., Jan. £, pecamonia, 
Mary Bradford, Mh gt. of Prof. pen Eh +a ran ett of Hart- 
ford Sem and daughter of Rowle1d a presi- 
dent of the American National Bap’. of Hartf 
ALMER—In New York city, ,f4an. 15, in the 69th 

Pyear of his age, Jacob Peabody “almer, for many years 
a member of the Boston firm of Palmer, Bachelder & 
a and since 1889 connected with henna & Co., New 

York. Interment at Boxford, Mass 











DEACON DAVID BRAINARD ROCKWOOD 


Deacon Rockwood died in yt Mass., — ae 
had always resided, Jan. 10, yrs.. 6m He 
was the oldest member of the « Gongrepational | church, 
his memory reaching back to its second pastor, em 
David Long. His conversion, after he was fort was 
marked by a deep conviction of sin and resulted’ 
ull consecration to his Saviour and Lord. He filled 
the office of deacon for thirty years, being absent from 
only one communion, and that on account of illness. In 
his business of wheelwright and blacksmith he main- 
tained for more than sixty years an enviable reputation 
for honesty and thorou pend of his work. Devout, con- 
scientious even in sm he met ali life’s duties 
and responsibilities with ¢ pone ape and steadfast- 
ness of fate thet it it ney be wel written of him, “A 
lover of good and 01 Ww. 

















A Word to 
Abstainers. 


At the request of many prom- 
inent men—including Senator 
Frye, John Wanamaker, and 
others—and after careful consid- 
eration, the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society has instituted a 
special class for total abstainers. 
All such who desire assurance, 
and who believe that abstainers 
live longer than moderate drink- 
ers, will, if desired, be placed in 
this class, and its members will 
participate in any excess profits 
arising from the saving in mor- 
tality, if their belief in the lon- 
gevity of total abstainers is 
borne out by exper ence. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 


J. W. ALEXANDER, Pres. J. H. HYDE, Vice-Pres. 
































WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


SECURITIES xy 


PAY 
5%, 54%, 6%, 6% Net. 


The preferred stock of Siesbate cotton mills are 
aying these rates and are particularly desirable. 
nvestments in the South obtain the best interest 

returns consistent with safety 


HUGH MacRAE & CO., hits, Wilmington, WN. C. 


6% LOANS on Red River Farm Lands. 
the richest, oats and most 
atte ewig section of oy state in U. 8. 
only. Profit and safety sesured. Sesenenes 
First Ational Bank of Langdon. Correspondence and 
tion solicited. ddréss ALLERT & 
Win ER, Langdon, North Dakota. 


MONEY WANTED FOR INVESTMENT 


e eoeaee innesota farm and village loans, 
rietding & ey 5& Ae pers mega interest per pi net 
Sreee tae ce and closest ave on 

invited. Taw Cc SPOON ER, Attorn Ww, 

















Spooner Block, MORRIS, INN. 
BOSTON LINEN 
BOSTON BOND 
BUNKER HILL j 
STATIONERY STORE 
49 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 
(Over 300 varieties. 25c to $1.00 per pound.) 


FINE STATIONERY 
Sample Book sent on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 
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> NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red — aa i Liew aol sanee to 

actual settlers only. rien usi- 

ness. Send for tormal applications list Ay eae 

ences and map sh sat BAPE POD lands. Over 
| eeeyed invested. None but PROMPT PAYING 
joans on my books. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
8303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota properties 
preferred. Correspondence solicited. 


8s. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
















per annum clear of taxes or other 
expense; every dollar secured by 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


worth three times the amount of the loan. 

Guaranteed titles ; personal examination of 

all securities. 17 years’ successful expert- 
ence without the loss of a dollar to our clients. 
Write for particulars and list of loans. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. (Est. 1883), Grand Forks, N.D. 


1% GOLD WATER BONDS 


A client of ours has a block of high class gold 
water bonds, which we can recommend as very 
frac Sem and sound securities for conservative 
vestors and they can be bought to net 53 per 
cent. For “details add ress, 
LORD & THOMAS, Chicago, Ill. 


SAFE PAYING INVESTMENTS 


FOR ANY SUM; in Real Estate; Gold Mortgages; Tax 
Certificates or Mining Shares. For particulars, address 
FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

is represen in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 

only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 

CIETY, No. 609 Sg ang ad House. Rev. Joshua 
. tary. Re win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WomaAn’s HOME MISSIONARY peooutasece. — 
onal House 9to5. An 


No. 60 f 
nual membersh By 81-00; .00; ie fe membership, $20. 00. Con- 
tributions solicit izzie D. White, ‘Treasurer. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF Conatssionzns ven, FOREIGN 
uso Congregational House, Bos rank H. 
, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
rust sin Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
PR og BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congr ngrere 
onal House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

E AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South and in 
the West, among the hinese. Boston oftice, 
615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
Street. pene may be sent to either of the above 
r, Fourth Ave. and 














= or to H. W. Hub 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
=e et yn Liv, ~ e Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb 


D. D., Dending. aries E. Hope, Treasurer. Upited 
Chavitioe Building. ‘ioe York; ae al A. Hood, 
Congregational Hoase , Boston, ber Secreta: 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOcIETY  flestiatine 
former New West Education ee. Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre 
tional Colleges and pcacomeee in seventeen — en 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mex! 8. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congretational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St, Chicago, Ill. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Cenartoetions mee. 7 a for missionary work. «ev. 
George > — ., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D. Maed Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New England Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Boston, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity as a. Its object is the estab- 
lishment and —— of olde elical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools oston and its suburbs, 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres. ; ri Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Bost mn. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. _Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
ie Treasurer, 701 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 

B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

my yore en COUNCIL’s MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families, Secretary, Rev. rhage meer nh New 
Haven, Ct. ; Rev. 8. B. Forbe Hartford, Ct. 
Form ofa :i bequeath to the “ trustees of the 
National Counelt ‘of the een eee Churches of the 
United States ” (a bod chartered under the 
laws of the State o Counecticut) Chere insert the 
bequest}, to be used for the purpose of Ministerial 
Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the National 
Site of the Congregation 1 Churches of the United 

ites. 


E CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, ‘established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion? offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
ulpit Re in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room Congregational House, Boston. Kev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 
BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President ; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer ; B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, koom 


society devoted to th 

gious welfare of seamen. - uests should be made pay 
Sble to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational —. Annual member- 
ship $1. 00; life membership $20. Mrs. Henry C. 
Delano, Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St: Boston. 
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THE LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY TRAIN 
TO 


California 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System 

















THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED” TO 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia| 507 Smithf' Id St., Pittsburg 
368 Washington 8t., Boston| 234 Superior St., C eveland 
301 Main 8t, - - Buffalo\17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chicago, 2KingSt.,East, Toronto,Ont. 

















RAYMOND & 12 
WHITCOMB’S = Magnificent 
TOURS. Tours 


to the Old World, 
meg from New 


WY, 00, Mt y 28, June 11 
wees 24, by the 2 North German 


? be 4 Dine BO, Septem Italy, 

the Riviera, Austria-H un- 

Wreiglnm,”the Soa Onna’ 
elgium, | iby rth 

and Land “ he Mian Png 


Sun, Hollan ye gland, Ireland, Scotiand, 
Wales, etc. an visits to the most lanat cities, art centers, 
and points of picturesque interest. Parties limited in 
number. 

Around the Worl oing West August 19, goin 
East January 18, i908, . rai ™ 

Mediterranean Voyage and Oriental Lands Tour, 
January 18, 1902. 


ALL TRAVELING oe ee oe 
ec io ss, S 


Send for circulars with Special Tourist Map of Europe. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CoO., 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston 
25 Union Square, New York 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
AND 


EUROPE “2 ORIENT 


H. GAZE & SONS-—57th YEAR 


High class tours under personal escort leave New York 
at frequent intervals for an extended tour through 
Southern France and Italy. 


64 Days. All Expenses $490 


Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey and Greece 





26 Days. All Expenses $620 
NILE TOURS scant tends 


The newest and best on the Nile. 


All Expenses, including all excursions, $171.50 


For programmes and full information apply to 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston. Tel. 3956. 


G ATES’ — — TOU R 
MEXICO | a. presses: 


INCLUDED 


Leaving Boston Feb. 5th and 19th, by , Special 1 Train 
De Luxe, visiting ALL PRINCIPAL PoINTs in OLD 
MEXICO, also including the 


CRAND CANON of ARIZONA 
with optional SIDE TRIP to 


CALIFORNIA 
ALL ARRANGEMENTS HIGH-CLASS 
For programme and particulars, apply to 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent 
201 Washington St., Boston. Tel. 3956 
and 


EUROPE «: ORIENT 


Oriental party sails Feb. 12. Spring tour to Italy and 
Greece in April. Summer tours to Europe. Programs 
and Itineraries ready. 

DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
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Home Missionary Fund 


Henr * Ville, Mishawum. ..........0es-e0+- $10.00 
Miss A. Boyd, Somerville...+++-++- ++++-++s 2.00 

. W. Harper. Hart OM A Reis ones s> veceaee 3.00 
Emma Bue , Orland le... deaeeses auyhsdve asede .30 
A Friend Jersey City, N ath cee SOY ‘aekbeten se 2.00 
in Fes Pe MES «> cance tzese cache bah ac. Se 
Mrs. Edward Taylor, ee. Bp Sipe 5.00 
Through Mrs. S. E. Bentley, swalpole 4.00 
Mrs. J. H. Torrey, No. hs poms Mass. - - 8.00 
> P. Evans, Dover, Me. ... 000-000 svee cocecces 2.00 

-. Whitinsville, Mass............ hchextswenves 10,00 





The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund 


Send all contributions to Frank H. Wiggin, Treas- 
urer American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
marking them “ For The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund.” 





The Advance, wa. 85 
Charles B. pre h Harwinton, Ct., 
Friends in Aus 137. 68 
fey ard St. Cong. Ch., Be a” Me., 5. 
ong. 8 , East Concord, N N. 11.25 
Sou Cong: Ch., Amherst, 17.51 
. 8. 8., Hat eld, 9.10 
ie HS. Hartford, Ct., 10. 
S; Montgomery, Newtonville, 25. 
fst Cong. . Ch., Webster Sepzes, Mo., 2. 
Jun. C. E. Soe. a salem, S } a 1.60 
Dau. of Covenant, Deansboro, N. i By W.B.M., 1. 
Aux., W estminster wee, Vt., by W. B. M., 6.50 
Mrs. ‘Keene, Brighton, by W. B. M., 5. 
Mrs. C. E. Beals & children, Greenfield by W.B.M., 1.15 
Aux. 1st Ch., Meriden, Ct., by W. B. 20. 
Miss Gertrude Wyckolt Tientsin, China, 26. 
Cong. S. 8., Fairfield, Ct. 5. 
1st Cong. Ch., Oak Park, TiL., 23.44 
Y.Pis 0. Be ’ Jennings, La., 30. 
Total, $407.08 
Previously acknowledged, 124,238.25 
Grand Total, % 124,645.33 





Woman’s Views 
Favorable Points for This Paper 


The prominence of women in the numerical 
strength of the churches might presuppose them 
to be frequent readers of religious papers. Whether 
this is a necessary relation or not, it remains to be 
said that they do read regularly and with apprecia- 
tion. 

What Woman’s Views are regarding this particu- 
lar paper we permit her to state for herself: 


‘* Find renewal inclosed. We have learned 
in afew months’ trial how valuable it is.’’ 
—E. R. G., Missouri. 

‘*I think your Home Department is invalu- 
able, it has so many good things in it.’’— 
A. C. P., Vermont. 

‘*Could not get along without it. ‘The 
Christian World,’ first of the month num- 
ber, is just fine!’’—E. F. J., Illinois. 

**I could not think of trying to de without 
it. It has safeguarded the Sabbath for the 
young in the household.’’—N. G. C., Massa- 
chusetts. 

‘*1 enjoy it most thoroughly and have found 
the ‘Closet and Altar’ very comforting in 
time of deep sorrow and loneliness.’’—A. D. 
L. H., Virginia. 

‘*I find the news and statements of foreign 
affairs reliable. The reports of church news 
from different states are valued.’’—I. M. R., 
Maine. 

‘*We note with interest and pleasure each 
forward step. | depend upon it to give me 
the pith of general news rather than spend 
my time over the daily papers.’’—E. S. H., 
Connecticut. 


And the conclusion is this: Mothers, teachers in 


| day and Sunday schools, officers of missionary aux- 


iliaries, students of public affairs—every woman in- 
terested in the extension of Christianity and in its 
Congregational activities should have this paper. 
We are offering it today for Twelve Weeks for 
Twenty-five cents, including the next three Chris- 
tian World Numbers. 
Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 
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= Flats 


IN EVERY CLIME 


TESTIFY TO THE SUPERIORITY OF 


HENDERSON'S SEEDS 


Our 1901 Catalogue of 


. for 
Everything “i. Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing 
over 700 engravings and 8 superb colored 
plates of Vegetablesand Flowers—a perfect 
mine of information on garden topics. 


To give our Catalogue the largest possible dis- 
tribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and who incloses 
us 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and’ also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-cent “Garden” Collection 
of seeds, containing one packet each of 
Jubilee Phiox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy 
Pansy , Pink Plume Celery, Mignonette Lettuce, 
and Lorillard Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which when emptied and returned will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue 
to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


Paatkondersnk Or 


35 & 37 Cortiandt Street, New York, 











Giant Pansies, Sweet Fons, Mayflower. 
Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of Pansies 
or Sweet Peas side ons each a different color! If so, 
ou khon that the effect is charming. Did you ever see 


~— oo oe star il fl f 
er we w ma ‘or 30c. 
14 Pkts. Giant Pansiesand Sw’t Peas as follows: 


Pansy oe White Sweet gar A Blue. 
Coal Black. 


Gol’n Gor'a Yellow 


’ Giant Pansies and Sweet Peas, marvels in beauty 
f not, you have not seen the best. 





bad “ “ oe ( 
near Yellow. “  « Orange Piak. 
paapbiten AzureBlue., “ “ Cream. 
CO Violet. “« “ Scarlet. 
s. ¢ Striped. * “ Pure White. 


One Packet of each, THE MaYFLOWER Magazine until 
1902, (devoted to Flowers and Gardening, peanut Cuts 
and Colored ewes 3 our Great Catalogue, all for 30c. 
Our Catalogue for 1901.—New Century Edi- 
Hon Gzeatess Book of Flower oe Vegetable 8, 
. Plants and New Fruits, 152 pages, 500 illustra- 

tone 18 colored plates, — be mailed e to any who 

ores of Great Novelties. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Yo 


Rc Pe SEN0 FOR FREE CATALOGUE, 


Prairie State Incubator Co. 
Homer Oity, Pa. 








FIRST 
PREMIUMS 








“ New Century” 
VACATION EXCURSION 


Scotland, ——_ Ireland, Belgium, France, etc. 
ULY-AUGUST, 1901 
Under ee. of Frank C. Clark, New York City. 
Party he and —— anied by 
Rev. Dr. A. Z. CONRAD, 772 Maiu St., Worcester, Miss. 
and upwards. 
Send for Book of the Excursion—Superb. 








DOTINE «: “UROPE 





FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


Commenweant fnew) 13.000 tons. Feb. 13, March 13. 
pe ee Feb. 


New En pont, 2 1, 


Deawdess 27, March 27 zs 
pumane tad Fo 


nm, $40.00 wy upwards. 
her cang kein apply to 
Po Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, $40, os ' miata depending pn 


ret steamer “ Winitredtan ” (new), 10,500 tons, 


23; “Cestrian” 9,000 tons, Jan. 30; Bohemian 
ay 9.500 tons, Feb. 13; “ Devonian” (new) 11,000 
tons, Feb. 20th. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


LONG LEAF PINE REGION. 


Home Board at Packard Square. 
Take S. A. L. train 31 at —_ City and come through 
without change. Bag y os ng together for family 
parties. . PACKARD, PINEBLUFF, N. C. 














wv Oe in —-- ocr ——. o—— —_ —. 
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Chicago and the Interior 


Revivals 

In at least two places in Illinois revivals of 
the old-fashioned type are going on. One has 
eontinued for seven years, with additions to 
the church blessed by them of not less than 
250a year. Last year the additions were 287. 
The interest in this church, the Chicago Ave- 
nue, Dr. R. A. Torrey, pastor, is deeper at 
present than it has ever been. Meetings are 
held every night and professed conversions 
take place at every meeting. A careful study 
of the field preceded the meetings this season. 
‘Over 8,000 persons were found in the parish 
who had no church home and no religious 
preferences. The aim has been to reach as 
many of this class as possible. 

At Elgin the outcome of five weeks’ services, 
led by Mr. W. H. Sunday, has been the con- 
version of more than 300 persons, the revival 
of many professed Christians and the recov- 
ery of rot a few backsliders. As tke first 
fruits, Dr. Chalmers received seventy-seven 
persons into the fellowship of the First Church 
Jan. 6. Additions to other churches were 
equally large. Fourteen churches carried on 
the meetings in perfect harmony. The entire 
expense, including the erection of the taber- 
nacle, was met by collections taken during 
four weeks and on the last evening of the 
fifth week. Dr. Torrey says reports are com- 
ing to him from every part of the West of 
extraordinary religious interest, and to such 
an extent that he believes we are on the eve 
of a more extensive revival than has yet been 
seen in this country. 


Revival Methods 

Dr. Chalmers, who appeared at the Minis- 
ters’ Meeting in Chicago for the first time 
Monday, Jan. 14, gave an account of the 
methods chosen by him in the Second Church, 
Toledo, O., which he has only recently left, 
and where he welcomed into fellowship more 
than 300 persons in a single year. His aim 
was to obtain from each member of the 
church a promise to give two hours’ work each 
week to definite Christian service. There 
were no extra meetings. No evangelists were 
employed. The ability which every church 
possesses was developed. At the beginning 
of the year the church was divided into two 
committees, one for the men and another for 
the women. Each of these committees was 
subdivided into sections of ten, with its own 
president and secretary. Their work was 
visiting, making the acquaintance of strang- 
ers, urging people to become Christians, en- 
couraging one another, inviting people to 
church, in short, doing that which occurs to 
every Christian he ought to do, and doing it 
all in a natural and easy way. The time re- 
quired of each person is so small that it is 
readily granted. Yet the amount of time thus 
secured for religious service, if aggregated, is 
so very large that the results cease to be sur- 
prising. Dr. Chalmers said emphatically that 
the increase in the Toledo church was due to 
the fidelity of its members and not to its pas- 
tor. 


in Touch with City Interests 


It is difficult for a suburban church to keep 
itself in close touch with city iife and city 
needs. To guard against this tendency to 
spiritual inactivity the Second Church, Oak 
Park, Rev. Sidney Strong, pastor, has formed 
a kind of alliance with the Ewing Street 
Church of Chicago, and is not only contribut- 
ing toward its support, but is furnishing 
teachers for the Sunday school and helpers in 
other departments. The results are perhaps 
of equal value for those who give and those 
who receive. The Oak Park church, though 
only twelve years old, is already one of the 
strongest churches in the association. A 
new organization, the Pilgrim Brotherhood, 
for men and boys promises to be effective. 
The vesper services Sunday afternoons have 
proved successful. A course of sermons on 
The Last or Greatest Hours of the Greatest 


Life began Sunday morning, Jan. 13, and 
continue until Easter. 


Work for a Veteran 

Dr. Goodwin does not mean to be shelved. 
He is using his liberty in aiding the pastors 
of the smaller churches, many of which he 
himself was prominent in establishing, and is 
greatly enjoying it. Last week he preached 
five times and, so far as strength permits, is 
speaking somewhere nearly every night in the 
week. With the burdens of the First Church 
on his shoulders such work was impossible, 
although he has always been anxious to engage 
in it. He never preached better or more ef- 
fectively than now. 





| 

Drury College | 
The new year brought rejoicing to the | 
friends of Drury. The money for an admin.- | 
istration building has been pledged and the | 
$25,000 promised by Dr. Pearsons assured. 
This building will furnish the room needed 
for laboratories, recitations and other. pur- 
poses. In situation, healthfulness of climate, 
opportunities to give instruction to a class of 
students who prize it highly and greatly need 
it, Drury is almost unrivaled. Already its 
more than 300 students tax the accommoda- | 
tions afforded them to the utmost. The in- | 
struction given is of the best. With an en- 
dowment of nearly $250,000, which should be 
increased as rapidly as possible, the future of 
the college is bright. Yearly expenses need 
not exceed $225. Congregationalists have 
reason for gratitude that an institution which 
began its work in 1873 has accomplished so 
much, is now on so solid a foundation and is | 
exerting such wide influence in the South- | 
west. 
Chicago, Jan. 19. 





FRANKLIN. 








| 
A Wholesome Tonic | 
| 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. 8S. L. WILLIAMS, Clarence, Iowa, says: “I | 

have used it to grand effect in cases where a general 

tonic was needed. Fora nerve tonic I think it the 
best I have ever used.” 
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Bensdorp’s 
Royal Dutch 
Cocoa 


FOR COOKING AND DRINKING. 


In yellow wrapped cans only. Price reduced, but qual- 
ity maintained. Sold by first-class grocers. Free sample, 


Adiress STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 
IMPO ; 
68 India St., Boston. 


HOOPING-CGOUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N.Y. 


























~ 
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IODIDE OF IRON 


| for AN42MIA,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 
ROFULA, Etc. 
} None genuine unless signed “BLANCARD” ] 
ALL DRUGGISTS, 
\ EB. FOUGERA&CO.,N.Y. Agts. for U.S. 


a 























Party Luncheons 


Novel, tempting and dainty little items for the luncheon menu are suggested by the 
variety of delicate sandwiches that can be made with Bremner’s Butter Wafers—with 
cheese, peanut butter, caviar or potted meats they are most delicious and appetizing. 


BREMNER'S BUTTER WAFERS 


are made by the bakers of the famous Um@eda products. Light and crisp and flaky ¢ 
with a pleasant seasoning of salt to adda piquant flavor. Packed in the ‘‘In-er-seal 
Patent Package’’ with a handsome wrapper resembling green watered silk. Sold by 

all grocers. Get only the genuine with In-er-seal trade mark. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


‘ 
EE ARO aad 


DON’T BE HARD UP. $30 Sune. 


GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL AND METAL PLATING. NEW, QUICK ~ROEDSS. | 
You can positiv make @5 to $15 a > at home or traveling. taking . ‘ders, using and selling 
Gray’s new line of Dynamos, complete Plating Outfits and Supplies. No hia Unequaled for piating 
, jewelry, tableware, bicycles, all metal NTT Heavy plate arran ‘o experience nec- 
ry. LE START You IN BUSINESS. We do plating oursives. Have years of experience. 
only practical outfits, including all tocls, lathes and materiais, ll sizes complete, for 

jewelers, agents, shops, manuf'rs and factories. Ready for work when received. Guaranteed. New 

3 7! ern methods. WE TEACH int the ae nee, formulas and trade secrets 
THE ROYAL, PROF. GRAY’S NEW DIPPING PROCESS. Quick. Easy. Latest meiuou. Goods dipped in melted 
metal, taken out inst .uily with finest, most brilliau: platé, trary to deliver. thick piate every time. Guaran- 
teed 5to10 years. A boy p from 200 a aoe pieces tableware daily. No electricity, 
namo or ishing necessary W 6 

' DEMAND FOR LATING Is ENORMOUS. Every family, hotel and restaurant have goods plated 
instead of busing new. Its cheaper and beter. Kv ry dedler, shoo and factory want an va'fit, or plating done. & 
You will not need to canvass. Our customers hav: all the work th ycan do, P-ople bring it. You can 
hire boys cheap to do your piating, the same as Wr, an-' solici‘ors ote work tor a smail cent. Replating & 
is honest and legitimate. Customers delighted. WE ARE AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM. Been $ 
ness for years. Know what is required. Our customers have the benefit of our experience. 
rything. Reader, bere is a chancr of a lifetime to > 
OU. Now is the time to make money. WRITE TO-DAY. 
FREE | Address GRAY & CO., PLAT! ‘C WORKS, 
817Miami Building, CIN -INNATI, 





























go in business for yourself. 
OUR NEW PLAN, Samples, Circulars, Ete., 
Don’t wai, seud your aame and address anyway. 
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Tangles 


| For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do 80, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. | 


4. CHARADE 


Spotless, spotless be the garlands 
That we offer here today ; 

Thus they best befit the PRIMAL 
Standing there in white array. 


By the door the coaches tarry, 
Proud, impatient steeds are there. 
Satin-like their coats, suggestive 
Of a FINAL’S thoughtful care. 


Now the organ loud is pealing, 
And the doors are opened wide ; 
Through them comes the happy TOTAL 


With his PRIMAL at his side. 
ETHYL. 


5. HISTORICAL NUMERICAL 


11-4-19-8-1-10-68-81 was the hero of the Battle 
of Winchester. 85-76-65-87-59-75-2 was the 
leader of the “March through Georgia.”’ 
83-7-14-61 was a Confederate officer who suc- 
ceeded Gen. J. E. Johnston. 17-22-78-86-85-39- 
59-82-90-13 was the place where the first gun 
of the rebellion was fired. 12-58-70-53-84-62 
was at one time in command of the “ Army 
of the James.” 40-31-69-30-5-27-15-59 was the 
scene of a great battle, Sept. 17, 1862. 59-41- 
67-20-49-28-9-25-50 was the commander of the 
“Army of the Potomac” during the early 
part of the war. 46-42-13-52-43-18-85-33-29-78 
was a Confederate stronghold taken by Gen- 
eral Terry, Jan. 15, 1865. 59-79-35-45-71-34 was 
a city of Alabama which surrendered in 1865. 
15-59-24-62-38-85-47 56. 48-39-8-66-11-36-57-74 was 
the general to whom McClellan gave up his 
command.  73-15-44-71-11-60-9-58-89-43 was a 
disastrous battle fought in 1861 in which 
General Baker of California was killed. 67- 
4- 25- 66- 41- 19- 20-28-51-87-11-37-80-9-44-90 was a 
battle at which Stonewall Jackson was mor- 
tally wounded. 17-54-64-84 23-22-62-55-11 was a 
battle fought April 1, 1865. 59-56-40-16-74 su- 
perseded General Hooker. 6-63-81-67-4-77-85- 
26-72-78 was a famous battle in which Sheri- 
dan was engaged. 85-20-88-21-74-9-71 was one 
of the Confederate commissioners to the Brit- 
ish government. 41-51-3-32-14-81 is a promi- 
nent Southern product. 

Whole, of ninety letters, is a stanza from 
one of Longfellow’s most prominent poems. 

Eva HAMILTON. 


ANACROSTIC 


Lo! what a master mind is here, 

A very giant with the pen. 

Such wondrous songs he gave to men, 
That still impart goodwill and cheer. 
Such sweet romance in meter clear, 

Containing tales of moor and fen. 

Or showing flower of knighthood when 
The Scotchmen fought for freedom dear. 


What other Sovereign Son of Song 
Reveals such virile strength in prose ? 
Jn all of Fame’s illustrious throng 
There is no name that brighter glows. 
Enrapt we read of Scotland’s wrong; 
Regret we feel the book to close ! 
L’ALLEGRO. | 


7. THE TRAMPS 


Walker and Trudge start at the same time 
from Boston and travel in the same direction, 
but at different rates. After traveling a while, 
Trudge reaches a town line and Walker meets 
an ox-team that is moving toward the line at 
the rate of one mile per hour. When Walker 
reaches the line Trudge and the team are 
eight miles apart; but when the team reaches 
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the line they are sixteen miles apart, and 
Trudge is twice as far from Boston as he was | 
when Walker met the team. Required the | 
distance Walker has traveled when the team | 
reaches the line. NILLOR. 


ANAGRAM 


Some men may be found in a high STORIED room, | 
Dissecting and cutting and slashing ; 

And grimly they work like the demons of doom, | 
Regardless of hopes they are dashing. | 


‘ 8. 


Unceasing their toil, SO TIRED and SO TRIED, 
Hoping soon the sad labor to finish ; 

They hurry, they rush, they clip and divide, } 
But the pile it seems not to diminish. | 





ANSWERS 

1. Hemi- demi-semi-quaver, demi-semi-quaver, 
semi-quaver, quaver. 

2. 1. Procrastination. 
crimination. 4. Rumination. 
Determination. 7. Condemnation. 
9. Consternation. 10. Indignation. 11. Combina- 
tion. 12. Termination. 13. Germination. 14. 
Abomination. 15. Coneatenation. 16. Elimina- 
tion. 17. Illumination. 18. Impersonation. 19. | 
Declination. 20. Donation. 21. Imagination. 22. | 
Divination. 23. Subordination. 24. Resignation. | 
25. Vaccination. 26. Fascination. 27. Carnation. 
28, Upronation. 29. Domination. 30. Foreordina- 
tion. 31. Destination. 32. Nomination. 33. Pere- 


2. Examination. 3. Dis- 
Ordination. 6. 
8. Profanation. 


5. 


grination. 34. Denomination. 35. Incarnation- 
36. Contamination. 37. Intonation. 38. Inclina- 
tion. 39. Culmination. 40. Hallucination. 41. | 


Crimination, 
46. Aliena. | 


Alternation. 43. 
45. Dissemination. 


Detonation. 2. 
44, Fulmination. 


tion. 47. Ratiocination. 48. Machination. 49. 
Extermination. 50. Assassination. 
3. Nail. 


Answers acknowledged: From Annie K. Gifford, 
Gorham, N. H., to 96, 97; Baker, Quincy, Mass., 95. 
96; C. W. F., Hyde Park, Mass., 96, 98; Mrs. P. | 
H. D., Springfield, Mass., 96, 97; Nillor, Middle- | 
town Springs, Vt., 95, 96, 97. | 

Nillor suggests that each Tangler furnish a speci- 
men of “ Characteristic Initials” on his or her “ fa- 
vorite author,” with perhaps a character or twe 
added. Example: R. D. Blackmore (author)— 
Renders Desperadoes Bewitching. John Ridd, 
Lorna Doone (characters)—J ustly Renowned ; Love- 
liest Damsel. He proposes further that when a 
sufficient collection has been received our readers 
be given a chance to guess the lot. The suggestion 
is an excellent one—let us have the “favorite au | 
thors,” ete. 





All outward wisdom yields to that within, 
Whereof nor creed nor canon holds the key ; 
We only feel that we have ever been, 
And.evermore shall be. 
—Bayard Taylor. 








A DELICATE CHILD 


Let a delicate child take a 
little Scott’s emulsion of cod- 
after breakfast cr 


liver oil 


dinner—not too much—too 
much will upset the stomach, 
Better too little than too much. 

The effect will be slow; it 
ought to be slow. In a week, 
you will see it began the first 


day. Don’t be in a hurry. 


We'll send you a little to try if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 





FACTURERS 


WASHINCTON 
OPP BOYLSTON 





ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST., 
ST. 
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Elgin Watches 
possess accuracy and endurance 
under all conditions and in all 
degrees of temperature. 

Full Ruby Jeweled. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere. 


An Elgin Watch always has the 
word “Elgin” engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


Send for free booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. ELGIN, ILI 


‘*It’s Only Whooping Cough.”’ 
But 2,097 children died of it in London in one year, 
This often fatal disease is quickly checked and 
cured by vaporized Cresolene. Cresolene has been 
most successfully used for twenty years as a pre- 
yy ventative of Croup, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthina, 
Catarth, Measles, scarlet Fever, and ether con- 
tagioms disgas@s. Actual tests show 11 
Cresolene Kills the germs of Diphtheria 
descriptive booklet with testimonials 
druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 


t vaporized 
Send fox 
Sold by all 













, 16,600 frs. 
“ National Prize at Paris ~ 
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[ AROCHE 


A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant to the taste; assimilate quickly and 
thoroughly in all cases of Stomach troubles, 
Anemia and Poorness of the Blood. 


22 rue brouot 
PARIS 


E. Fougera & Co. 
~ Agents, N.Y 4 


ELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. sg@-Sen 
Gatalogue. The C. 8S. BELL CO., Hillsbor 


_ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826 
HAVE FURN/SHED 35.000 : 
WURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER AJMAN, 
+ GENUINE’ 
ABELL-ME 


LY & CO. 
CHIMES, Erc, CATALOGUE & PRICES F 


WEST-TROY, 
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INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT. 
the SHERMAN-WoRRELL Fruit CoMPANY 


Incorporated under Laws of New Jersey. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $2,000,000, 


70,000 Shares 6 per cent. Accumulative Preferred Stock, par value $10, 


$700,000. 
MIVIBED. AS FOLLOWS: | 130,000 Shares Common Stock, - - - = par value $10, 


1,300,000. 





Years of experimenting ended. Ripe fruit concentrated into permanent form within two hours after taking from tree—all 
done by a series of machinery, embodying in the operation essential scientific principles. Without expense of tin or glass, the 
product—solid cubes of fruit from 1 Ib. to 100 Ibs. each—can be packed, according to size, in pasteboard cartons, or in large boxes, 
and shipped throughout the world. Ready to use by simply adding boiling water. Contact with the atmosphere has no effect upon 
it. Will be used by manufacturing bakers and confectioners, by families, and takes pre-eminence over any other form of fruit for 


use by the armies and navies of the world. 


WHAT WE MAKE. 


This company is engaged in manufacturing staple food prod- 
ducts from fruit. Concentrated Fruit bids fair to become immedi- 
ately a world commodity, as is flour or sugar. It has been made 
the past few months, at the factory at Newcastle, Cal., on a large 
scale with perfect success. This industry is looked upon locally 
with such favor that what might be termed a public congratulatory 
meeting was held in October, in the Opera House, at Auburn, Cal., The J. K. Armsby Company, of San Francisco, a commission house 
the county seat of Placer County, where the fruit specialists, the | paying also their own houses in Chicago, Boston, and New York, 
Sherman Brothers, have resided !or about twenty years. This nd having their own brokers in every market of the world, 
meeting was presided over by the judge of the Superior Court, and vet made a proposition to this company to take the Concentrated 


and regard as a certainty its adoption as a standard ration for the 
army and navy by the United States, English, German, Russian, 
and other governments. The consumption of this product by con- 
fectioners, by caterers, and by families will also be very great. 


SELLING ACENT. 


sw 
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the county treasurer and prominent business men took part, or 
sent letters to be read. 


CONCENTRATED FRUIT 


Is superior to dried fruit and cheaper than canned fruit. It can 
be turned out in immense quantities by machinery, thus reducing 
the cost toa minimum. The armies and navies of the world are 
already large consumers of California fruit. Those now supplying 
this trade, with unanimity admit that this new product is the only 


Fruit as it shall be manufactured in San Francisco, and to dis- 


tribute it throughout the United States and in foreign countries. 


Of course no person of business experience expects an industry that 
is entirely new, and which is capable of such expansion, to be fully 
developed the first season, but any one can easily see that if only 
a small trade is established in each locality, the aggregate business 
will be very large the first year. It illustrates the swiftness of 
modern methods, that concentrated Fruit can be introduced at the 
same time in Boston, Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, Liverpool, 





proper form in which fruit has ever been furnished for these uses, |~Honolulu, Hong Kong and Melbourne. 


Additional Capital is Invited. 


Not less than fifty thousand dollars’ worth of machinery must be built at once for the fac- 
tory in San Francisco, At.this commercial center we will be in touch, by boat and rail, with all 
fruit sections, getting the fruits in ample quantity and at a low rate of freight. A suitable building 
can be rented, but will require large outlay for specially-prepared rooms for our process, entirely 
apart from the machinery used. Factory must be in working order by May, 1901. A large amount. | 
of money will be required for buying fruit. Capital is needed for extending the sale of products 
already being successfully manufactured. This money must be arranged for now, that our work 
of development may go rapidly forward. To provide needed capital, 30,co@iMares of preferred 
stock are offered at par, $10 per share. Preferred stock will drawa 6 per cent. dividend from date 
of subscription. With each ten shares of preferred, five shares of common stock (par value, $10) 
will be given asa bonus. Company’s receipt will be issued for ¢ach subscription as received. 
This receipt will be exchangeable for stock certificate when same is ready for delivery at our of- 
fice after being registered and countersigned by the National Shawmut Bank: 


THIS COMPANY | IN DEVELOPMENT 


Owns the fruit ranches at Newcastle, Cal., formerly the property | we have spent, the last year, about $25,000. With the 30,000 pre- 
of Sherman Brothers, and the manufacturing business carried on e ‘ barre P 
there, and at the branch factory in Chicago. It also owns all | ferred shares now offered, taken, thus furnishing ample capital, 
formulas, processes and inventions of the Shermans used inmaking | we Shall still have a treasury reserve of unsold preferred stock, for 
these various products. including Concentrated Fruit. Payment | future needs, of over $350,000. 
for this was made wholly in common stock. 


Subscription books for this block of 30,000 shares of 6 per cent. preferred cumulative stock are now open at the Company’s 
offices. Subscriptions entered in the order in which they are received. Receipts for money or checks, forwarded by 
return mail, which are exchangeable for stock certificates, after the same are registered and countersigned, as before explained. 


THE SHERMAN-WORRELL FRUIT COMPANY, 1001-5 Pemberton Bldg., Pemberton sq., Boston, Mass. 
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